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“What  particular  experiences  will  nourish  your  soul?  No  one  can  prescribe 
that  for  you;  it  is  something  only  you  can  know  and  experience.  What  is  sat- 
isfying for  one  person  may  be  just  the  opposite  for  someone  else 

Communing  with  nature  brings  me  into  soultime.  But  for  others  being  out 
in  nature  is  something  to  be  tolerated. ..  .For  some  people,  listening  to  or 
playing  music  is  a soulful  experience,  but  for  others,  music  is  a way  to  mark 
time  until  they  can  get  on  to  something  productive.  ” Jean  Shinoda  Bolen 

his  issue  is  a celebration  of  soul,  an  affirmation  of  its  central 
I place  in  our  lives  with  a special  emphasis  on  soul  in  education. 
I This  emphasis  includes  nurturing  the  souls  of  teachers  and 
I learners  - students  of  all  ages.  We  are  delighted  that  Thomas 
Moore  agreed  to  join  us  in  a conversation  earlier  this  year.  Moore 
reminds  us  that  honoring  the  soul  means  acknowledging  it  in  our 
everyday  lives,  not  simply  in  moments  of  peak  experience.  Soul 
work  has  value  in  itself,  but  it  is  also  closely  allied  with  many  central 
issues  for  educators  such  as  stress  reduction,  dealing  with  burnout, 
and  opening  to  creativity  and  imagination. 

The  dialogue  with  Thomas  Moore  sets  the  theme  and  tone  for 
the  pieces  that  follow,  not  only  in  Section  1 but  throughout  the 
Orbit  issue.The  other  pieces  in  this  section  describe  ways  to  nourish 
soul  in  the  classroom  and  in  organizations  more  generally. 

Section  2,  Surviving  in  Today’s  Classrooms,  opens  with  a dia- 
logue among  four  teachers  who  reflect  on  the  practical  value  of 
Moore  s concept  of  soul  in  school  life,  particularly  during  these 
times  of  upheaval  in  public  education.  The  articles  concentrate  on 


strategies  to  introduce  soul  into  schools  and  classrooms  and  to 
counteract  stress  and  burnout.  These  strategies  include  “relational 
learning,”  teacher  support  groups,  and  other  practices  of  personal 
renewal. 

In  Section  3,  Connecting  with  Students,  the  focus  shifts  to  the 
soul  of  the  student,  particularly  adolescents  whose  search  for  identi- 
ty and  meaning  is  intense  during  secondary  school  years.  The 
authors  suggest  strategies  to  help  students  understand  experiences 
of  alienation  and  disengagement  and  to  embrace  instead  their  own 
spiritual,  moral,  and  intellectual  development. 

Section  4 offers  ideas  and  strategies  for  teachers,  students,  and 
others  to  connect  with  their  own  souls.  These  include  exercises  for 
gaining  access  to  our  inner  life  (“letting  go”)  dreamwork,(  “jour- 
nalling”) and  techniques  of  meditation  (“relaxation  response”). 

Section  5,  Overcoming  Personal  Challenges,  consists  of  three 
stories,  dealing  with  a variety  of  physical  and  other  difficulties, 
which  show  that  connection  with  soul,  in  whatever  way  this  is 
achieved,  whether  it  is  reflection,  writing,  yoga,  or  life-style 
changes,  is  at  the  center  of  healing. 

Because  soul  by  its  nature  is  a personal  topic,  the  contributors 
render  their  articles  in  a personal  rather  than  academic  form.We 
also  invited  them  to  describe  their  own  favorite  activity  for  nurtur- 
ing their  souls  and  these  descriptions  are  included  under  the  head- 
ing “My  Practice”  with  each  article.  It  is  our  hope  that  readers  will 
consider  which  of  the  activities  described  seem  potentially  valuable 
and  interesting  for  their  own  souls.  O 


Introduction 
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Guest  Editors  Dave  Hunt  and  John  P.  (Jack)  Miller  held 
this  conversation  with  Thomas  Moore  in  the  spring  of 
1999  for  Orbit  magazine. 

Miller  • This  issue  of  Orbit  deals  with  education  and  the  soul. 
Could  we  start  by  talking  about  what  that  word  soul  means  to  you 
and  then  relate  that  to  education? 

Moore  • Soul  is  a very  old  word,  at  least  two  or  three  thousand 
years.  It  has  never  been  completely  defined  or  adequately  presented. 
It’s  one  of  these  words,  we  have  so  few  of  them,  that  is  bottomless. 
It’s  re-defined,  re-imagined  in  every  generation.  There  are  two 
images  that  I use  frequently.  One  I get  from  Heraclitus  who,  in  the 
6th  century  B.C.,  said  that  the  soul  is  deep.  It’s  an  image  that  helps 
us  to  distinguish  soul  from  a certain  kind  of  spirit  that  is  high.  In 


Care  of  the  Soul,  for  example,  I suggest  that  the  soul  involves  a going 
down  rather  than  a going  up  - not  only  going  deep  but  also  often  it 
means  becoming  more  ordinary,  more  humble,  more  part  of  the 
earth,  and  less  pointed  towards  the  empty  sky,  where  one  imagines 
new  worlds,  future  worlds  and  all  of  that.  The  second  image  I use 
for  soul  is  spring,  like  a spring  of  water,  a spring  out  of  which  life 
flows.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  very  helpful  to  remember  that  we 
don’t  make  up  our  lives,  we  don’t  manufacture  them  every  day.  A 
great  deal  of  our  living  is  a response  to  desire  and  fear  and  images 
that  spontaneously  arise  in  our  imagination,  and  whatever  the 
source  of  those  images  is,  that’s  what  I would  call  the  soul  as  well. 

Miller  • So,  there  is  a sense  of  mystery  about  the  soul,  isn’t  there? 

Moore  • When  you’re  in  the  realm  of  soul,  you’re  always  in  the  realm 
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of  mystery  and  that’s  so  difficult  for  modern  people  to  get  because  we 
automatically  think  that  life  is  a problem  that  needs  to  be  resolved.  If, 
say,  we  have  a drug  addiction  where  people’s  lives  are  falling  apart,  we 
tend  to  look  at  it  as  a problem  that  needs  a solution,  but  if  we  were  to 
look  at  it  as  a mystery,  then  we  would  have  to  delve  very  deeply  into 
what’s  going  on,  into  the  use  of  drugs,  and  also  into  our  reaction 
against  drugs,  our  fear  of  drugs,  their  destructive  nature,  what  people 
are  looking  for,  what  the  hunger  is  and  the  craving.  When  you  begin 
to  think  mystery,  it  takes  you  to  that  soul  place  where  you  get  deeper 
and  deeper  and  deeper. You’re  not  at  that  surface  place  where  you’re 
simply  trying  to  solve  a problem  and  then  go  on  to  the  next  one. 

Hunt  • The  way  of  regarding  the  soul  that  you  describe  in  your 
work  is  in  some  sense  detached.  Is  this  part  of  what  allows  the  soul 
to  come  forward? 


Moore  • The  first  step  in  caring  for  the  soul  is  to  get  out  of  its  way. 
People  say,  “What  can  I do  for  my  soul?”  “How  can  I care  for  my 
soul  today?”  “Give  me  a suggestion  for  myself.”  And  I will  just  say, 
“Well,  what’s  happening?”  “What’s  going  on?”  “How  are  you  get- 
ting in  the  way?”  “What  wants  to  happen?”  “Where  are  your  deep 
desires?”  “Where  do  you  interfere  with  them?”  A large  part  of  soul 
work  is  simply  letting  it  be.  My  idea  of  doing  therapy  is  to  provide 
a space  where  the  soul  can  enter  and  not  be  condemned  or  judged 
or  cured,  but  simply  be.  When  I practice  therapy,  I’m  not  so  inter- 
ested in  the  person’s  own  purposes  and  interpretations  as  I am  in 
the  whole  life  that  comes  forward  in  a therapeutic  setting,  more 
the  soul  life  as  opposed  to  what  a person  might  understand  to  be 
going  on. 

Hunt  • It  requires  a lot  of  patience. 


Moore  • And  humility.  It’s  a way  of  being  able  to  give  up  all  the 
heroics,  so  that  you’re  not  really  trying  to  feel  good  because  you 
have  solved  the  problem  or  got  on  top  of  something.  As  a matter  of 
fact,  a lot  of  times  you  have  to  allow  yourself  to  be  taken  places  that 
you’d  rather  not  go,  and  places  that  you  don’t  understand.  I think 
that’s  true  of  dreams  which  seem  to  be  very  close  to  the  soul.  We 
can  have  the  illusion  that  we  understand  them.  We  deal  with  them, 
we  talk  about  them,  we  try  to  come  out  on  top,  but  we  don’t  really 
understand  them. 

Hunt  • Your  phrase  in  the  subtitle  of  your  second  book,  Honoring 
the  Mysteries,  has  been  very  important  to  me.  I think  that  is  such  an 
important  admonition. 

Moore  • That’s  what  I understand  to  be  the  essence  of  religion.  I 
don’t  mean  institutional  religion  or  traditional  religion,  although 
those  are  very  important.  I mean  religion  more  as  an  aspect  of 
human  living.  To  honor  the  mysteries  is  to  find  a way  to  do  some- 
thing with  them,  instead  of  just  saying,  “Well,  I give  up  because  I 
can’t  figure  it  out.”  It  might  mean  writing  some  poetry,  singing 
some  songs,  and  developing  some  monastic  ways  of  life  focused 
around  mystery  or  meditation  practices,  where  you’re  trying  to 
hold  the  mystery.  All  of  these  different  techniques  of  religion  are 
ways  of  honoring  the  mystery. 

Hunt  • There  are  several  words  that  are  similar  to  soul  that  we  often 
encounter  — heart,  spirit,  and  even  self. You  referred  to  the  soul’s 
ancient  theme.  Do  you  feel  it’s  important  for  individuals  to  use  the 
word  soul  or  understand  its  meaning  or  does  it  seem  equally  valu- 
able for  them  to  discern  in  their  own  way  what  I would  call  their 
own  inner  language? 

Moore  • There  are  two  sides  of  that  issue  for  me.  One  is  that  I try 
very  hard  as  a writer  not  to  make  things  up  as  I go  along.  I’m  pretty 
much  a commentator  on  traditions  that  appeal  to  me.  In  my  own 
writing,  I draw  very  much  on  Jung,  on  Taoism,  on  Zen-Buddhism, 
on  ancient  Greek  religion,  on  Christianity,  and  on  few  other 
sources  — Platonism  and  neo-Platonism  and  European  Renaissance 
literature.  If  I’m  using  the  word  soul,  I’m  using  it  within  certain 
traditions,  so  I make  a clear  distinction  between  soul  and  spirit 
and  self.  I don’t  think  of  the  soul  at  all  as  the  Jungian  self.  It  is  a 


psychological  term  and  it  has  narcissistic  overtones,  and  I don’t  care 
for  it,  even  with  the  capital  S.  On  the  other  side,  though,  I don’t 
think  the  word  soul  is  at  all  necessary.  That  would  be  a terrible 
thing,  to  take  a word  and  deify  it  — that’s  not  what  I want  to  do.  I 
much  prefer  what  the  Zen  Master  says,  that  we  can’t  be  attached  to 
that  kind  of  language.  If  people  come  up  with  some  other  word  or 
image  for  soul,  that’s  terrific  - let  them  really  be  consistent  and  pre- 
cise, and  go  off  and  make  sense  of  it  and  be  persuasive  with  it. 

Hunt  • As  academics  we’re  taught  that  precision  of  definition  is 
very  important,  and  yet  when  I’m  working  with  colleagues,  when 
I’m  doing  what  I call  invitational  learning,  I use  a number  of  differ- 
ent ways  of  describing  the  same  particular  notion,  so  that  individu- 
als can  connect  with  it  in  their  own  terms.  And  so  it’s  a dilemma,  a 
kind  of  a conflict,  which  I’ ve  been  aware  of,  and  I think  you  address 
both  those  issues. 

Moore  • Another  example  of  that,  for  me,  is  the  word  depression. 
It’s  a big  balloon  of  a word  that  really  doesn’t  mean  much  at  all.  It’s 
used  to  cover  all  kinds  of  experiences,  and  I think  because  it’s  such 
an  empty  word  that  medicine  can  use  it,  and  you  can  take  a pill  for 
it.  But  if  you  talk  about  sadness,  or  heaviness,  or  coldness,  or  weight, 
or  things  like  that,  about  withdrawal,  loneliness,  solitude  — all  these 
words  that  are  used  for  depression  that  are  much  more  precise,  you 
really  wouldn’t  imagine  taking  a pill  for  it. 

Miller  • In  the  forward  which  you  wrote  to  my  book,  you  talk  about 
the  soul  as  educator.  Just  now,  we’ve  been  talking  about  trying  to  get 
out  of  the  way  of  the  soul  to  let  it  unfold.  Could  you  clarify  this? 

Moore  • Life  just  keeps  pouring  out  of  the  soul  - memories  and 
desires  and  wishes  and  plans  and  fears.  In  that  sense,  the  soul  can 
educate.  The  role  of  the  soul  can  be  to  allow  the  seed  of  a person  to 
unfold.  There  are  all  these  images,  like  the  butterfly  for  example, 
where  the  soul  is  a condensed  seed-like  thing  that  unfolds.  A lot  of 
philosophers  and  theologians  have  used  that  image.  And  so  there’s 
an  unfolding,  an  unweaving  of  the  soul,  and  that  could  be  seen  as 
education,  the  leading  out,  the  unfolding  - the  unfolding  of  the 
person,  maybe  the  unfolding  of  culture,  the  unfolding  of  the  past  as 
we  study  it.  In  another  more  personal  sense,  I think  we  are  educated 
as  we  .ourselves  unfold,  when  we  run  into  an  obstacle  for  example. 
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If  a person,  let’s  say,  is  trying  to  deal  with  a divorce,  there’s  a tremen- 
dous amount  of  education  that  goes  on  in  those  months  or  years 
that  would  not  happen  otherwise.  And  that’s  an  unfolding  where 
you  might  say  the  educator  is  the  soul.  It’s  not  the  person  — the 
person  wants  to  get  out  of  there  and  wants  to  solve  this  thing  as 
quickly  as  possible.  But  the  soul  is  the  unfolding  of  the  seed  that  is 
there,  of  the  life  that  is  there. 

Miller  • I think  we  have  a real  problem  of  being  sensitive  to  the 
soul  in  our  schools  because  there’s  so  much  emphasis  on  the  cur- 
riculum and  particularly  today  on  accountability  and  testing.  If  you 
were  talking  to  teachers,  what  are  some  of  the  things  that  you 
would  suggest  they  can  do  to  honor  and  nurture  the  soul  of  the  stu- 
dents that  they  see  everyday? 


just  keeps  pouring  out  of  the  soul  - 

memories  and  desires  and 

wishes  and  plans  and  fears. 
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of  the  examining  room.  And  I think  that  could  be  a fruitful  way  to 
approach  educators.  Look  at  the  buildings  we  put  up  and  say, “What  is 
going  on  here?”  “What  kind  of  fantasy  could  produce  a building  like 
this?”  And  at  a deeper  level,  “What  do  you  think  is  the  dream  here?” 
“What’s  really  beneath  the  whole  thing?”When  I taught  college,  I 
would  ask  people  to  go  out  onto  the  campus  and  come  back  and 
report  what  myth  they  found  out  there,  what  deep  structure  they 
found  in  all  the  different  buildings,  and  in  the  way  the  desks  were  set 
up,  and  in  the  testing,  and  in  the  teaching,  and  in  the  language.  What 
you  find  is  that  just  beneath  the  surface,  there’s  a myth  at  work,  and  I 
think  to  be  able  to  look  at  that  is  taking  a giant  step. 

Hunt  • So,  taking  on  that  imagistic  stance  is  a very  central  step  in 
this  endeavor,  isn’t  it? 


Moore  »The  first  step  is  a kind  of  soul  analysis.  We’ve  got  to  put 
education  on  the  couch  and  see  what’s  going  on  — what  are  we 
afraid  of,  what  is  the  fear  that  the  testing  responds  to?  If  we  don’t 
know  what  it  is,  and  we  only  deal  with  it  on  its  own  terms,  we 
won’t  get  anywhere,  because  it’s  clear  to  me  that  it’s  an  expression  of 
an  anxiety.  I have  tried  in  one  of  my  books,  Dark  Eros,  to  look  at 
some  of  the  sadomasochistic  factors  in  education.  Very  few  people 
take  joy  in  tests,  although  maybe  they  do  in  a certain  masochistic 
way.  There’s  mainly  a lot  of  suffering,  and  the  joy  that  is  there  is  the 
joy  on  the  part  of  the  people  who  are  inflicting  the  test  on  other 
people.  So  an  analysis  of  the  fantasy  and  emotion  that  are  involved 
in  our  education  is,  I think,  the  first  step.  It’s  a mistake  to  say,  “Okay, 
how  can  we  reform  education?”  “How  can  we  do  this  better?”, 
because  we  can’t  do  it  better  if  we  don’t  know  what  the  symptom 
in  front  of  us  is. 

Miller  • In  our  work  with  teachers  and  educators  at  OISE/UT,  we 
encounter  all  this  anxiety  and  fear  around  testing  and  accountabili- 
ty. How  would  you  work  with  that? 

Moore  • I’d  work  with  that  imagistically.  For  example,  last  week  I 
was  at  the  Harvard  Medical  School  talking  to  some  medical  students, 
and  one  of  the  things  we  did  that  evening  was  to  examine  some  of 
their  fantasies  of  what  it  is  to  be  a physician.  We  talked  about  the  fan- 
tasy of  the  patient  who  thinks  that  the  doctor  is  divine  — you  know, 
the  divine  healer.  We  also  discussed  the  fantasy  of  the  doctor’s  office, 


Moore  «Yes!  If  we  approach  education  with  the  idea  of  reform, 
that’s  the  hero  approach,  or  if  we  approach  it  by  saying,  “Why  are 
we  doing  what  we’re  doing?”,  that’s  too  analytical,  too  mental.  We 
haven’t  left  the  problem  area  at  all,  we’re  still  working  with  the 
methods  and  the  points  of  view  that  we’re  trying  to  counter.  We 
have  to  take  the  soul’s  own  method,  and  the  language  of  the  soul  is 
image  and  dream  and  myth.  It  takes  a slightly  different  technique 
and  skill,  maybe,  but  that’s,  I think,  the  way  to  get  some  movement. 

Hunt  • I invite  the  teachers  I work  with  to  bring  out  images  of 
their  work  in  schools  and  classrooms.  Often  they  discover  images 
they  were  unaware  of.  Would  you  see  the  images  in  education  being 
similar  to  those  in  other  fields?  How  would  you  go  about  an  imag- 
istic approach  in  education? 

Moore  • I think  that  teachers  could  use  some  guidance.  Instead  of 
leaving  it  all  up  to  them,  you  could  say,  “Do  you  recognize  any 
parental  elements  in  your  teaching,  or  among  your  students,  or  in 
your  own  attitudes?  That’s  one  set  of  images  you  could  look  at.  I 
might  use  the  old  renaissance  astrological  sets,  and  say,  “My  students 
used  to  find  Saturn  to  be  prominent  in  the  educational  system. 
What  would  it  be  like  if  we  made  our  school  Venusian?”  You  could 
also,  I suppose,  explore  the  sadomasochistic  thing  — you  could  ask, 
“What  are  the  power  issues  in  teaching?”  “What  do  you  feel?”  “Do 
you  ever  feel  like  you  are  the  tyrant  or  the  president  or  the  king  or 
the  slaves  or  subjects?”  — all  that  SM  language.  There  are  many 
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different  sets  of  images  that  you  could  use  to  help  teachers  explore 
their  work.  I think  they’d  find  it  fun  as  well,  because  it’s  fun  to  work 
with  images  as  opposed  to  trying  to  tie  your  brain  into  a knot  to 
analyze  everything.  There’s  nothing  in  the  world  wrong  with  the 
mind  - we  certainly  want  intelligence  and  information  and  study. 
But  I think  there  is  a difference  between  simply  using  your  mind 
and  having  good  ideas  and  using  good  rational  methods,  and  having 
a schizoid  mind,  of  being  dissociated  — cut  off  — from  the  fantasy 
and  from  the  imagination  and  the  heart,  you  might  say. 


Hunt  • A lot  of  teachers  and  health  care  workers  here  in  Ontario, 
and  I’m  sure  elsewhere,  experience  this  feeling  of  being  cut  off — 
cut  off  from  others,  and  perhaps  cut  off  from  themselves,  through 
the  demands  and  pressures  that  are  being  put  on  them  through 
downsizing  and  budget  cuts.  People  come  to  us,  really,  at  a survival 
level.  They  feel  burnt  out,  or  near  burnout,  and  the  issue  that’s 
challenging  for  me  especially  is  they  don’t  feel  they  have  time  for 
anything.  As  we’ve  been  talking  about  soul  work,  it  takes  humility 
and  patience,  and  a different  sense  of  time.  I’d  appreciate  your 
reflections  on  what  we  might  say  to  these  experienced  practitioners 
in  education  and  other  caring  professions. 


Moore  • Your  question  reminds  me  of  the  many  times  I’ve  met 
with  therapists  and  with  hospice  workers  where  there’s  a lot  of 
burnout  as  well. There’s  no  one  answer,  but  I have  some  suggestions. 
One  is  that  people  often  get  discouraged  and  burnt  out  when  they 
feel  that  the  system  is  so  big  and  they  are  nothing,  they  are  so  small.  If 
it’s  possible  to  turn  that  perception  around,  to  see  that  it’s  also  an 
anti-soul  attitude,  it  can  really  help.  From  the  soul  point  of  view,  the 
individual  is  of  extreme  importance,  and  a short  life  is  as  important 
as  a long  one.  The  child  is  as  important  in  what  the  child  says  and 
knows  as  an  adult.  If  we  take  the  soul  approach,  we’re  not  in  that 
same  measuring  place,  and  it  sometimes  turns  out  that  the  very  small 
things  that  a person  does  have  a great  deal  of  weight  and  importance. 
As  an  example,  if  a small  community  does  something  that  is  rather 
brilliant,  it  just  comes  out  of  an  inspiration  — they  get  this  inspiration 
and  they  do  it.  In  Hartford,  Conn,  for  example,  the  community 
decided  to  have  a gathering  about  four  times  a year  where  they 
would  invite  people  in,  and  discuss  the  really  weighty  issues  for  their 
community.  They’ve  had  thousands  of  people  come  to  these  gather- 
ings! Other  cities  have  noticed  and  they’ve  started  up  in  their  own 


way  as  well.  I think  that  part  of  the  modern  fantasy,  of  modernism,  is 
that  we  think  that  everything  has  to  be  a mass  movement,  it  has  to  be 
done  in  a very  large  way.That’s  not  the  soul  way.The  soul  is  very  spe- 
cific, individual,  unique,  and  often  small.  So,  I think  if  a person  could 
have  that  imagination  of  their  own  life  and  their  own  work,  it  would 
actually  help  quite  a bit,  and  if  they  could  be  faithful  and  loyal  to 
their  own  intuitions  of  what  they  think  is  important,  I think  that 
would  help  with  the  burn  out.  If  we  can  do  these  small  things,  and 
do  them  well,  and  nurture  them,  and  talk  about  them,  and  have  pride 
in  them,  they  will  have  their  own  reality  and  create  a life.  A life 
comes  out  of  that,  no  matter  how  small  it  is.  And  I think  that’s  where 
the  joy,  the  creativity,  and  the  end  of  depression  comes  from. 

Hunt  • Have  you  found  in  your  work  with  therapists  and  with  other 
practitioners  who  are  near  burn  out  that  the  encouragement  to 
become  mindful,  to  honor  these  small  acts  that  you  describe  so  well 
in  Care  of  the  Soul,  has  a sustaining  and  a nurturing  effect  for  them? 

Moore  • I find  that  an  awful  lot  of  people  who  are  professionals, 
like  the  ones  you  are  talking  about,  have  been  trained  technically, 
and  their  own  education  has  not  been  terribly  deep.  I don’t  mean 
that  they’re  not  full  of  heart  and  imagination,  because  most  of  the 
people  I see  are,  but  they  haven’t  had  the  reading,  the  background, 
or  they  read  the  wrong  things.  I’m  always  telling  people,  don’t  read 
anything  that’s  not  worthy  of  your  time.  We  read  a lot  of  books  by 
psychologists  and  leaders,  but  I think  we’d  be  much  better  off  going 
to  the  best  we  can  find,  whatever  that  is.  For  me,  it’s  Greek  tragedy, 
or  a really  good  mystery  writer,  or  it’s  a good  poet,  one  that  I like, 
one  that  appeals  to  me.  It  seems  odd,  maybe,  to  put  it  that  way,  but  I 
think  that  one  of  the  reasons  we  burn  out  is  that  we  don’t  have  deep 
roots  - like  grass,  you  know,  it  just  burns  if  it  doesn’t  have  the  roots, 
and  I think  the  roots  come,  first  of  all,  from  good  reading. 

Miller  • As  more  and  more  educators  are  beginning  to  talk  about 
spirituality  and  use  the  word  soul,  it  gets  us  into  the  area  of  religion 
and  the  problem  of  the  separation  of  church  and  state,  or  what’s  the 
role  of  spirituality  in  schools.  I’m  wondering  if  you  could  talk  about 
that  a little  bit? 

Moore  • It’s  something  I just  can’t  fathom  very  well.  We  can  talk 
about  religion  and  spirituality  without  forcing  our  values  on  any- 
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body,  or  being  prejudiced  that  way.  We  can  teach  religion  as  an 
academic  subject.  But  I know  that  people  aren’t  there,  so  I spend  a 
lot  of  my  time  just  on  this  issue.  I don’t  think  as  a culture  we  are  at  a 
point  to  be  able  to  make  that  distinction  very  well.  Generally, 
people  are  very,  very  unsophisticated  about  the  nature  of  rehgion.  I 
don’t  run  into  this  problem  when  I talk  about  the  soul.  In  my  work, 
it’s  very  clear  to  people  that  I’m  not  talking  from  within  any  partic- 
ular religious  background,  or  particular  place.  But  I noticed  in  ama- 
zon.com  recently,  in  reading  the  reviews  of  my  last  book  on  sex, 
that  someone  complained  I hadn’t  included  a lot  of  Jewish  material 
in  it.  Well,  you  know,  I just  don’t  know  that  material  and  if  I added 
any  of  it  I’d  make  so  many  mistakes  I’d  make  a fool  of  myself.  I also 
get  complaints  from  Catholics  because  I have  a Catholic 
background,  and  they  say  to  me,  “Why  don’t  you  write  about 
Jesus?”  “Why  don’t  you  use  the  Gospels?”  I find  that,  by  going  to 
other  religions  I have  much  more  freedom.  I get  in  trouble  with  it 
constantly,  and  I wonder  about  it,  but  it  doesn’t  slow  me  down. 

Miller  • It  is  an  issue  among  educators,  and  I think  that  part  of  it  is 
due  to  the  religious  right  which  is  very  concerned  about  these 
kinds  of  things  in  schools,  particularly  in  the  United  States.  But  it 
maybe  also  relates  to  what  you  were  saying  earlier  about  the  anxiety 
around  the  testing  issue.  I think  there’s  some  fear  around  this  issue  as 
well,  and  we  need  to  look  at  that  first. 

Moore  • I think  you’re  right.  I’m  working  right  now,  even  as  we 
speak,  on  a book  about  spirituality,  and  I’m  writing  about  faith,  not 
as  a mental  activity,  but  as  an  aspect  of  the  imagination,  and  there- 
fore very  close  to  the  emotions.  I think  generally  we  don’t  think  of 
religion  enough  as  an  emotional  issue.You  know,  we  think  it’s  just  a 
matter  of  who  believes  what,  and  the  belief  means  what  do  they 
intellectually  understand,  and  what  do  they  accept  intellectually. 
But  religion  is  really  a matter  of  the  heart,  and  if  we  don’t  address  it 
at  that  level,  we’re  really  missing  the  boat.  We’re  talking  so  far  above 
where  things  are  really  happening  that  we’re  not  going  to  have  any 
impact  at  all.  One  of  the  things  I sometimes  do,  though,  is  tell  peo- 
ple, “Can  you  read  Joseph  Campbell,  can  you  watch  his  tapes  and 
feel  okay?”  If  people  can  do  that,  then  usually  they  understand  what 
I’m  up  to.  If  they  can’t,  then  they’re  in  that  madness  of  fundamental- 
ism, and  there’s  no  way  of  dealing  with  that,  except,  you  know,  the 
way  you  normally  deal  with  psychosis.  I mean,  it’s  a huge  problem. 


Hunt  • Our  last  question  refers  to  the  importance  of  beginning 
with  ourselves  and  exemplifying  what  we  believe  in.  We’re  asking 
each  of  the  contributors  to  this  Orbit  issue  to  speak  to  this  question 
briefly  and  to  talk  about  how  they  nurture  soulfulness  in  their  fives. 

Moore  • I don’t  do  it  by  design  so  much.  I often  think  care  of  the 
soul  is  a matter  of  being  able  to  give  more  attention,  more  weight,  to 
family  fife  and  to  home  than  to  the  heroic  quest  for  success.  I work 
at  home,  I don’t  travel  a lot,  and  when  I do  the  family  goes  with  me. 
It’s  something  that  we  are  working  at  though,  constantly.  It’s  not 
something  where  you  get  a blueprint  and  then  just  stick  to  it  and  it’s 
easy.  It’s  a struggle  all  the  time.  I don’t  want  to  give  the  illusion  that 
you  can  care  for  your  soul  in  a very  pretty  way,  to  sit  down  and  have 
this  wonderful,  perfect,  tranquil  fife  - that’s  not  what  it  is.  The  soul 
is  warfare,  too,  in  its  struggle  and  its  failure,  because  you  fail  all  the 
time,  and  I don’t  think  I’ve  ever  resolved  the  issue  of  caring  for  my 
soul  in  relation  to  my  work.  Since  I spend  about  eight  hours  a day 
working,  I think  that  caring  for  my  soul  has  a lot  to  do  with  the  way 
I work,  and  I try  to  do  that  in  a way  that  has  a lot  of  pleasure  and  love 
in  it.  Yet  it’s  full  of  drudgery  and  challenge  and  problems  and  the 
same  day-to-day  issues  that  everybody’s  got  to  deal  with. 

Miller  • Your  soul  is  speaking,  then,  when  your  writing  is  going 
well? 

Moore  • Oh,  even  when  it’s  not  going  well.  It  doesn’t  go  well  most 
of  the  time.You  know,  it  works  out  eventually,  I think,  but  the  writ- 
ing is  a real  struggle.  I write  a lot  of  pages  and  I look  at  it  and  it’s 
trash,  so  I re-write  and  I re-write  and  I re-write... 

Miller  and  Hunt  • We’re  going  to  have  to  end  here.  Thanks  so 
much  for  talking  with  us.  B 


Books  by  Thomas  Moore  fall  published  by  Harper  Collins) 

Care  of  the  Soul:  A Guide  for  The  Re-enchantment  of  Everyday  Life. 

Cultivating  Depth  and  Sacredness  in  The  Education  of  the  Heart. 

Everyday  Life.  The  Soul  of  Sex:  Cultivating  Lfe  as  an 

SoulMates:  Honoring  the  Mysteries  of  Act  of  Love. 

Love  and  Relationship. 
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I recently  read  a biography  of  the  Zen  Master,  Shunryu  Suzuki. 
There  is  an  interesting  story  about  when  he  was  hiring  a teacher  for 
kindergarten  school  near  his  temple  in  Japan.  He  repeatedly  tried  to 
convince  a woman  to  take  the  job  but  she  refused.  Finally  he  said  to 
her:  “You  don’t  have  to  do  anything,  just  stand  there.’When  he  said 
that,  she  accepted  the  position.  He  was  convinced  that  her  presence 
alone  would  make  a difference  in  the  lives  of  the  children.  Of 
course,  when  she  taught,  she  didn’t  just  stand  there,  but  his  basic 
insight,  I believe,  is  very  important : personal  presence  is  a very  important 
element  in  teaching.  In  looking  back  at  the  teachers  that  have  influ- 
enced me  it  was  not  so  much  what  or  how  they  taught,  but  some 
aspect  of  their  humanity  that  touched  me.  This  aspect  we  call  pres- 
ence. Again  let  me  quote  Emerson  (1966): 

“To  whatsoever  upright  mind,  to  whatsoever  beating  heart  I 
speak,  to  you  it  is  committed  to  educate  men.  By  simple  living,  by 
an  illimitable  soul,  you  inspire,  you  correct,  you  instruct,  you  raise, 
you  embellish  all.  By  your  own  act  you  teach  the  beholder  how  to 
do  the  practicable.  According  to  the  depth  from  which  you  draw 
life,  such  is  the  depth  not  only  of  your  strenuous  effort  but  of  your 
manners  and  presence.”  (p.227) 

I think  the  depth  that  Emerson  is  referring  to  here  is  soul.  In 
other  words,  the  more  that  we  can  nourish  soul  and  let  soul  come 
forth  the  greater  our  presence  in  the  classroom.  Strengthening  our 
presence  will  let  us  have  a stronger  impact  on  children’s  learning. 
Authentic  presence  also  is  what  children  desire  most  from  us.  When 
students  come  to  us,  they  want  our  full  attention  and  presence.  If  we 
can  be  fully  present  to  our  students,  then  we  can  do  much  to  nour- 
ish their  souls.We  have  all  had  the  experience  of  being  deeply  heard 
by  another  person  and  the  accompanying  feeling  that  some  part  of 
ourselves  has  been  helped  or  even  healed  by  this  experience. 
Unfortunately,  I believe,  this  experience  of  being  deeply  listened  to 
is  not  so  common  as  the  mind  is  often  filled  with  thoughts,  projects, 
and  plans.  Instead  of  being  deeply  listened  to,  we  often  feel  the 


person  we  are  speaking  to  has  an  “agenda”  or  “model”  in  his  head. 
Everything  we  say  is  filtered  through  this  model  or  agenda. 

In  this  article  I would  like  to  discuss  a few  ways  that  we  can 
work  on  our  presence  and  thus  also  nourish  the  soul  of  ourselves 
and  our  students.  In  brief  I would  like  to  discuss  mindfulness,  vul- 
nerability, and  spontaneity. 

Mindfulness 

Mindfulness  is  being  present  in  the  moment.  It  has  the  quality  of 
wakefulness  where  we  do  not  function  on  automatic  pilot;  instead, 
we  bring  our  full  attention  to  what  we  do.  In  the  beginning  this  can 
require  much  effort  as  our  mind  can  be  filled  with  thoughts  that 
keep  us  from  being  present.  After  some  practice  the  mindfulness  can 
arise  without  effort  and  we  can  have  moments  of  effortless  mind- 
fulness. I encourage  the  students  taking  my  classes  to  practice  mind- 
fulness in  their  lives  for  just  a few  minutes  each  day  when  they  are 
shaving,  preparing  a meal,  washing  the  dishes,  or  folding  the  laun- 
dry. It  is  usually  easier  to  start  with  something  simple  and  then  apply 
the  practice  to  more  complex  situations  like  the  classroom. 

In  the  Oribt  dialogue,  Thomas  Moore  suggests  that  the  soul  is 
often  nurtured  by  the  small  things  we  do.  I think  it  is  important  to 
remember  that  we  don’t  have  to  be  changing  the  world  or  be  part 
of  a movement  to  nurture  presence  and  soul.  Mother  Theresa  was 
asked  how  she  did  great  things,  and  she  answered,  “I  simply  do  small 
things  with  great  love.” 

One  of  the  ways  we  can  be  mindful  is  to  be  aware  of  our  speech 
and  eye  contact.To  be  mindful  of  speech  means  we  are  aware  of  what 
we  say  and  the  manner  in  which  we  say  things.  Is  our  speech  harmful 
to  others  or  is  it  supportive?  Sometimes  the  classroom  and  staff  room 
in  schools  can  be  a place  where  sarcasm  takes  hold.  Mindfulness  of 
speech  can  help  us  move  away  from  negative  discussions  that  are  not 
helpful  to  anyone.  We  can  also  be  aware  of  the  tone  and  clarity  of  our 
speech.  Is  our  tone  soft  or  harsh?  Do  we  speak  clearly  and  distinctly? 


and  the  Classroom 

“That  which  we  are,  we  shall  teach.  ” 
Emerson 


Eye  contact  is  also  important.  Emerson,  in  talking  to  teachers,  said, 
“Do  not  chide,  do  not  snarl,  but  govern  by  the  eye.”  Rachael  Kessler 
(1991)  has  also  written  about  the  importance  of  eye  contact  in  class- 
rooms: “Eye  contact  is  crucial.  It  establishes  not  only  empowerment, 
but  also  connection  and  caring  on  an  individual  basis.  Eye  contact 
reflects  confidence,  and  students  respond  to  the  inner  strength  of  a 
teacher  who  is  comfortable  communicating  this  way”  (p.  9). 

Awareness  of  our  speech  and  eye  contact  are  subtle  factors  that 
can  gradually  transform  a classroom  into  a softer  space.  A teacher  in 
one  of  my  classes  comments  on  the  impact  of  being  more  mindful: 
“As  a teacher,  I have  become  more  aware  of  my  students  and  their 
feelings  in  the  class.  Instead  of  rushing  through  the  day’s  events,  I take 
the  time  to  enjoy  our  day’s  experiences  and  opportune  moments. 
The  students  have  commented  that  I seem  happier.  I do  tend  to  laugh 
more  and  I think  it  is  because  I am  more  aware,  alert  and  “present,” 
instead  of  thinking  about  what  I still  need  to  do”  (Miller,  1995,  p.22). 

Mindfulness  can  allow  soul  to  come  forth  in  our  classrooms  so 
that  learning  becomes  a fuller  and  richer  experience. 


Vulnerability/Openness 

Emerson  (1990)  wrote  the  following  about  a preacher,  but  I think 
we  could  apply  his  thoughts  to  teachers  as  well: 

“He  had  lived  in  vain.  He  had  not  one  word  intimating  that  he 
had  laughed  or  wept,  was  married  or  in  love,  had  been  commanded, 
or  cheated,  or  chagrined.  If  he  had  ever  lived  and  acted,  we  were 
none  the  wiser  for  it.  The  capital  secret  of  his  profession,  namely,  to 
convert  life  into  truth,  he  had  not  learned.”  (p.116) 

Vulnerability  does  not  mean  that  teachers  should  continually  be 
self-disclosing.  It  means,  however,  that  when  it  seems  appropriate 
teachers  can  share  something  of  themselves.  Below  is  good  example 
of  this  process  by  Rachael  Kessler  (1991): 

“One  night  during  my  first  year  of  teaching  there  was  a blazing 
fire  in  my  community,  the  roads  were  closed,  and  I was  unable  to 
get  home  to  my  family.  I was  able  to  contact  them  and  know  that 
they  were  safe,  but  I spent  the  night  in  town  and  came  in  to  teach 
that  morning.  I felt  so  disconnected,  worried,  confused,  and  disori- 
ented that  I knew  I couldn’t  be  present  without  telling  my  students 


MY  PRACTICE 

I have  done  meditation  for  25  years.  Each  morning  I wake  up  around  5 a.m.  and  meditate  for  about  45  minutes.  I also  try  to  go 
on  meditation  retreat  for  one  week  during  the  year  which  is  conducted  in  silence.  What  can  I say  about  this  experience  in  rela- 
tion to  soul?  For  me  meditation  is  a place  where  soul  can  come  forth  in  a non-judgmental  way.  Sometimes  during  meditation  a 
childhood  memory  will  arise  that  I hadn't  recalled  till  that  moment.  At  other  times  meditation  seems  to  release  an  energy  which 
seems  to  come  from  the  soul.  Perhaps  most  important  meditation  has  been  a container  where  the  soul  can  process  so  much  that 
has  gone  on  in  my  life  including  the  death  of  a spouse  and  the  joy  and  pain  of  being  a single  parent.  I cannot  explain  how  medi- 
tation has  helped  me  through  the  trials  and  joys  of  life,  yet  I can't  imagine  how  I could  have  faced  some  of  these  events  without 
it.  People  often  associate  meditation  with  transcendence,  but  for  me  is  it  more  like  a rock  that  I sit  on.  Finally,  there  have  been 
moments  in  meditation  where  I feel,  or  intuitively  sense,  the  great  mystery  that  surrounds  us.  These  moments  are  also  very 
nourishing  for  the  soul. 

Music  and  song  also  nourish  my  soul.  I love  most  types  of  music  but  I find  the  music  of  Mozart  and  Haydn  particularly  nour- 
ishing. I also  think  singing  is  good  for  the  soul  and  love  singing  the  songs  of  Cole  Porter,  George  Gershwin,  and  Jerome  Kern. 
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about  the  fire.  I started  the  class  by  asking  for  their  help:  ‘You  kids 
have  all  grown  up  here  in  California  with  fires,  floods,  earthquakes. 
This  is  new  to  me.  How  have  you  coped  with  disasters  in  your  life?’ 
This  class  was  a turning  point  for  that  group.  Previously  reticent 
about  their  personal  lives  and  feelings,  they  jumped  into  this  one 
with  gusto.  My  authentic  need,  my  vulnerability  and  a very  hot 
topic  had  brought  them  to  life.”  (p.13) 

With  soul  there  is  also  the  shadow  side.  The  dark  places  within 
the  soul  need  to  be  explored  and  listened  to.  These  low  points  are 
sometimes  referred  to  as  the  “dark  night”  of  the  soul.  We  have  all  felt 
such  moments.  The  point  is  not  to  repress  or  push  them  away;  the 
soul  is  asking  us  to  do  important  work  which  often  must  be  carried 
out  in  solitude.  The  death  of  a loved  one,  or  a divorce  can  prompt 
the  exploration  of  the  darkness  and  sadness  within  the  soul.  This 
work  can  lead  to  the  depth  that  Emerson  referred  to  earlier  and  to 
our  greater  presence  as  a human  being. 

Spontaneity 

The  soul  does  not  trust  calculation,  but  what  arises  spontaneously  in 
the  moment.  Emerson  (1990)  wrote:  “All  good  conversation,  man- 
ners, and  action,  come  from  a spontaneity  which  forgets  usages  and 
makes  the  moment  great.  Nature  hates  calculators;  her  methods  are 
salutatory  and  impulsive. . .”  (pp.  237-238).  I would  add  to  Emersons 
list  of  “conversation,  manners  and  action”  education  which  has  often 
been  forced  into  rigid  models  including  outcome-based  education 
where  there  is  little  opportunity  for  spontaneous  action.  Ideally,  there 
should  be  a balance  between  planned  action  and  the  spontaneous. 

The  soul  thrives  in  a climate  where  spontaneity  is  present  and  it 
withers  in  an  environment  which  is  overplanned  and  controlled.  In 
education  we  give  room  for  the  spontaneous  when  we  talk  of  the 
“teachable  moment.”  In  this  moment  the  teacher  moves  away  from 
the  lesson  plan  and  follows  his  or  her  intuition  in  working  with  the 
students.  Kessler’s  exploring  her  feelings  about  the  fire  is  a good 
example  of  the  teachable  moment. 

Humor  is  nourishing  for  the  soul  because  of  its  spontaneous 
nature.  The  sudden  laugh  that  arises  in  the  moment  can  sometimes 
seem  to  cleanse  the  soul  and  release  it  from  the  burdens  that  sur- 
round it. 

Mindfulness,  vulnerability,  and  spontaneity  are  just  some  of  the 
ways  which  we  can  nourish  our  souls  and  thus  bring  more  presence 
into  our  lives  and  into  the  classroom.  However,  perhaps  the  best 
way  to  nourish  the  soul  and  enhance  presence  is  simply  to  approach 
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living  directly  and  fully.  Matthew  Fox  puts  it  very  well:  “There  are 
no  set  rules  for  nourishing  the  soul,  no  “three  steps  to  guaranteed 
soulfulness.  Loving,  laughing,  crying,  creating,  praying,  tilting  with 
windmills,  raising  a child,  saying  good-bye  to  a departed  loved  one 
— it’s  all  living,  if  we’re  aware  of  what  we’re  doing”  (p.154).  Our 
education  system  with  its  dismissal  of  soul  and  emphasis  on  head 
learning  can  make  it  difficult  for  both  teachers  and  students  to  cre- 
ate vital  classrooms  where  the  human  spirit  is  clearly  manifest.  An 
awareness  of  presence  and  soul  can  help  restore  a balance  and 
wholeness  to  our  classrooms  and  schools.  This  balance  would 
include  recognizing  the  basic  connection  between  head  and  heart. 
The  ancients  called  this  connection  “the  thinking  heart.”  O 
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Creating  a New  Vision  off  Work 

“Something  new  is  happening.  And  it  has  to  do  with 
it  all  — the  whole.  ” 

Peter  Senge 


Vince  Molinaro 


Something  is  happening  in  workplaces  across  North  America. 
Increasing  numbers  of  people  are  yearning  for  more  fulfillment 
from  their  work  and  greater  balance  in  their  lives.  This  yearning 
represents  a search  for  a new  vision  of  work  in  our  society. 

We  are  expressing  an  inner  desire  to  work  in  organizations  that  fos- 
ter collaborative  cultures  instead  of  competitive  ones.  Organizations 
where  the  leaders  inspire  through  respect,  integrity,  and  trust  instead  of 
through  control  and  manipulation.  Organizations  that  are  socially 
responsible  and  where  people  share  a compelling  purpose  beyond  the 
relentless  pursuit  of  the  bottom  line.  We  want  our  experiences  at  work 
to  be  meaningful  rather  than  empty.  Ultimately,  we  are  yearning  to  be 
in  organizations  where  the  human  spirit  can  flourish.  Unfortunately, 
many  of  us  have  spent  most  of  our  time  in  organizations  where  the 
human  spirit  is  stifled. 

I believe  that  as  we  approach  the  end  of  the  20th  century,  we 
are  each  being  called  upon  to  bring  about  a new  vision  of  work 
into  our  organizations.  I also  believe  that  the  only  way  we  can  begin 
this  process  of  deep  change  is  by  bringing  a holistic  approach  to 
leadership  within  our  workplaces.  In  this  article,  I describe  the 


elements  of  holistic  leadership  and  discuss  how  holistic  leaders  are 
creating  a new  vision  of  work  within  their  organizations  — one 
where  the  human  spirit  can  flourish. 

What  is  holistic  leadership? 

My  understanding  of  holistic  leadership  is  based  on  my  own  work 
experiences  as  a manager,  corporate  consultant,  and  educator.  It  also 
comes  from  my  own  in-depth  doctoral  research  of  four  holistic  lead- 
ers and  their  organizations. Through  these  experiences,  I have  come 
to  see  holistic  leadership  as  being  very  different  from  the  kind  of 
leadership  that  has  dominated  our  organizations.  Instead  of  being 
rooted  in  values  of  competition  and  control,  holistic  leadership  is 
rooted  in  the  values  of  wholeness,  interconnectedness,  and  balance. 

The  Personal  Level  - The  Inner  Dimension  of  Leadership 

Barnum  (1994)  states  that  “there  is  a need  for  leaders  who  bring  to 
a job  more  than  the  ability  to  perform  prescribed  tasks.  We  need 
leaders  who  bring,  first  and  foremost,  themselves,  their  whole 
being,  to  the  leadership  challenge”  (p.  15).  At  the  personal  level. 
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MY  PRACTICE 

Hiking  through  the  Bruce  Trail  is  how  I connect  with  my  spirit.  I live  in  the  Halton  Region  and  within  minutes  I can  be  deep  into 
a trail  away  from  our  hectic  world.  As  soon  as  I enter  the  trail,  I am  overcome  with  a sense  of  calmness  and  serenity  - 1 feel  the 
stress  of  daily  life  leave  my  body.  During  these  hikes,  I reflect,  contemplate  and  become  mindful  of  the  nature  around  me.  At  the 
end  of  a hike,  I always  feel  more  grounded  and  centered. 


holistic  leaders  bring  their  whole  being  to  work  by  acknowledging 
the  inner  dimensions  of  their  lives.  For  holistic  leaders,  this  quality  is 
rooted  in  a spirituality  they  describe  either  in  religious  terms,  such 
as  having  faith  in  God  or  a supreme  bring,  or  in  non-religious  terms 
such  as  finding  meaning  and  purpose  in  everyday  life  and  work. 
This  defining  characteristic  makes  all  the  difference  in  how  holistic 
leaders  work  and  the  kinds  of  organizations  they  create. 

For  example,  Howard,  a holistic  leader  and  director  of  a large 
school  board  states: 

“Holistic  leadership  to  me  means  when  I’m  dealing  with  you, 
I’m  dealing  with  a whole  person.  If  we  don’t  work  to  develop  all 
our  dimensions,  especially  the  spiritual,  we  are  short-changing 
ourselves,  the  people  we  work  with,  and  in  the  long  run,  our 
organization  will  be  poorer  for  it.” 

Vaill  (1989)  refers  to  this  inner  dimension  of  leadership  as 
“working  spiritually  smarter,”  which  he  defines  as  a process  of  pay- 
ing “more  attention  to  one’s  own  spiritual  qualities,  feelings,  insights 
and  yearnings.  It  is  to  search  more  deeply  into  oneself  for  that 
which  is  unquestionably  authentic”  (p.  31). 

Holistic  leaders  work  spiritually  smarter.  This  is  seen  in  the  way 
they  cultivate  their  own  inner  lives  by  regularly  engaging  in  a variety 
of  contemplative  practices.  Some  engage  in  religious  practices  such  as 
praying  and  reading  scriptures,  while  others  meditate  or  spend  time 
alone  in  nature.  It  doesn’t  seem  to  matter  what  practice  one  follows, 
what  is  critical  is  spending  contemplative  time  on  a daily  basis  in 
reflection  and  introspection  to  deepen  one’s  inner  fife.  These  spiritu- 
al practices  help  these  individuals  strive  to  what  Miller  (1988)  calls 
holistic  congruence  or  “being  in  touch  with  one’s  centre”  (p.  136). 

The  Relational  Level  - Caring  for  Others 

Holistic  leaders  strive  to  build  whole  relationships  with  the  people 
with  whom  they  work.  Holly,  the  president  of  a community-based 
organization  explains,  “You  have  to  bring  all  of  who  you  are  to  each 
relationship  and  in  each  moment.  Relationships  are  the  core  of 
everything  we  are  about  here  in  this  organization.” 

Holistic  leaders  build  whole  relationships  at  work  by  genuinely 
caring  for  others.  Hugh,  the  chairman  and  C.E.O.  of  a large 
Canadian  consulting  company  believes  that  “leadership  today  is  far 
more  about  care  and  compassion.”  One  of  Hugh’s  co-workers  rein- 
forced this  statement,  when  she  said,  “What’s  really  interesting  about 
Hugh  is  that  he  is  a business  man,  yet  in  my  opinion  he’s  not  very 
much  like  a traditional  businessman,  because  he  cares  a lot  about 
people. . .this  affects  the  entire  way  we  do  business.”  Genuinely  car- 
ing for  others  is  a quality  not  often  associated  with  traditional  leaders 
in  the  world  of  lean  and  mean  organizations.  However,  caring  is  cen- 
tral to  holistic  leadership.  Miller  (1988)  states  that  caring  is  a core 
value  of  holism  and  to  be  “holistically  authentic  is  to  care”  (p.  137). 


Holistic  leaders  demonstrate  their  care  and  concern  several  ways. 
They  have  a genuine  interest  in  their  staff  members  and  take  the 
time  to  get  to  know  them  on  a personal  level.  They  go  out  of  their 
way  to  help  staff  members  during  times  of  need.  Another  important 
way  they  care  is  by  helping  people  lead  whole,  balanced  lives. 

Autry  (1991)  believes  that  if  leadership  is  to  be  effective  in 
today’s  organizations,  it  must  become  largely  a matter  of  caring.  He 
adds  that  our  notions  of  leadership  must  move  away  from  manipu- 
lating people  to  deeply  caring  for  them.  When  leaders  care  they 
help  create  work  environments  that  are  more  trusting  and  compas- 
sionate. Lundin  and  Lundin  (1993)  add  that  caring  leaders  also  help 
others  grow  emotionally,  intellectually,  and  spiritually. 

The  Vocational  Level  - The  Importance  of  Meaningful  Work 

At  the  -vocational  level,  holistic  leaders  place  a tremendous  impor- 
tance on  meaningful  work.  They  agree  with  Autry  (1994)  who  states 
that  the  greatest  reward  a leader  “can  provide  for  their  employees  is  to 
do  everything  possible  to  make  the  work  itself  meaningful”  (p.  75). 
For  holistic  leaders,  meaningful  work  is  not  something  they  see  as  a 
luxury;  rather,  it  is  the  right  of  every  person.  Therefore,  not  only  do 
they  attempt  to  ensure  that  their  own  work  is  meaningful,  but  they 
also  create  opportunities  within  their  organizations  for  others  to 
engage  in  meaningful  work.  Hugh  explains,  “My  own  calling  is 
around  making  work  meaningful  and  making  institutions  human, 
finding  ways  of  returning  spirituality  and  heart  into  the  workplace. 
My  vision  has  always  been  about  creating  a work  environment  where 
people  can  really  do  the  best  they  can  do  and  truly  excel.” 

The  Organizational  Level  - Creating  Holistic  Workplaces 

Holistic  leaders  create  workplaces  that  share  several  common 
characteristics.  First,  these  holistic  organizations  are  characterized 
by  a sense  of  openness.  Co-workers  describe  them  as  safe  work 
environments  where  information  is  shared  freely,  and  where 
individuals  can  speak  openly  about  any  issue  without  fear  or  risk  of 
it  harming  their  career.  In  these  open  workplaces,  individuals  are 
given  tremendous  freedom  to  experiment,  learn,  make  mistakes, 
and  be  involved  in  decision-making. 

Another  characteristic  of  these  holistic  organizations  is  a 
de-emphasis  on  hierarchy  and  rigid  structures.  In  contrast,  most 
organizations  focus  on  structure,  control,  consistency,  and 
predictability.  This  prevents  individuals  from  utilizing  their  true 
abilities  at  work.  As  Block  (1993)  has  observed,  within  highly 
controlled  and  structured  environments  “what  is  personal  and 
sacred  is  left  at  the  door”  (p.  49). 

Holistic  organizations  have  very  simple  structures  where 
people  are  free  to  be  creative  and  bring  who  they  really  are  to  their 
work.  Within  these  environments,  what  is  personal  and  sacred 
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Our  work  has  become  too  small  and  mechanized, 
we  have  made  it  devoid  of  spirit  and  creativity. 


Celebration 


enters  the  workplace. 

Holistic  organizations  are  also  characterized  by  a focus  on  cele- 
bration at  work.  Fox  (1994)  states  that  our  work  has  become  too 
small  and  mechanized  and  that  we  have  made  it  devoid  of  spirit  and 
creativity.  Celebration  and  ritual  are  a critical  way  of  bringing  spirit 
and  creativity  into  our  work.  Holly  explains  that  in  her  organization 
they  “have  a lot  of  spontaneous  celebrations:”  however,  it  hasn’t  been 
easy  for  them  because,  as  she  says,  “the  traditional  work  ethic  says 
you  shouldn’t  be  having  fun  at  work.”  Deal  and  Key  (1998)  believe 
that  celebration  is  necessary  because  it  brings  a sense  of  meaning, 
fun,  and  connection  within  our  workplaces.  Brown  and  Issacs  (1995) 
state  celebrations  are  important  because  they  are  “a  key  vehicle  to 
engage  people’s  hearts,  minds,  spirits  and  bodies  at  work”  (p.  83). 

The  Global  Level  - Responsibility  for  the  Whole 

At  the  global  level,  holistic  leaders  bring  into  their  organizations  an 
awareness  and  responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  their  communities 
and  the  planet.  Garfield  (1992)  states  that  all  leaders  must  begin  to 
view  themselves  as  being  “responsible  for  the  welfare  of  employees, 
a steward  of  the  community,  and  a friend  of  the  earth”  (p.  317). 
Howard  agrees  when  he  says,  “If  I’m  truly  to  view  the  world  in  a 
holistic  fashion,  I have  to  recognize  the  things  I do,  one  way  or 
another,  impact  on  the  people  and  our  world  and  the  relationships 
that  exist  among  those  things.” 

A New  Vision  of  Work 

Holistic  leaders  do  not  see  their  organizations  as  being  separate, 
isolated,  and  independent  from  their  communities  and  society; 
instead,  they  see  them  as  an  integral  part.  As  a result,  they  feel  a great 
sense  of  responsibility  for  the  whole.  This  is  seen  in  many  ways.  For 
example,  Hannah  has  created  a responsible  workplace  where  every- 
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one  is  conscious  of  how  their  actions  impact  their  environment. 
Holly  is  an  active  supporter  in  her  community  and  often  speaks  to 
other  business  leaders  about  sustainability.  “Giving  back  to  the  com- 
munity” is  one  of  four  elements  in  the  vision  statement  of  Hugh’s 
company.  It  serves  as  a core  value  which  drives  the  actions  of  all  staff 
members. 

As  we  approach  the  end  of  the  20th  century,  it  is  becoming 
clear  that  something  is  happening  in  our  workplaces.  Holistic  lead- 
ership is  becoming  important  for  it  is  the  only  kind  of  leadership 
that  will  help  recreate  our  work  so  that  the  human  spirit  can  flour- 
ish. Holistic  leaders  intuitively  know  that  this  approach  to  leader- 
ship results  “in  physically  and  mentally  healthier,  happier,  and  more 
whole  individuals  who  are  capable  of  positively  contributing  to 
a whole  organization  that  is  in  harmony  with  its  social  and 
ecological  milieus”  (Carlopio,  1994,  p.  306).  However,  each  holistic 
leader  will  also  tell  you  that  it  is  not  easy.  It  requires  tremendous 
commitment  and  courage.  As 
Holly  explains,  “people  on 
the  outside  look  in  and  think 
this  is  an  ideal  workplace,  but 
they  don’t  know  how  hard 
it  is  to  make  it  that  way.” 

Despite  this,  holistic  leaders 
are  committed  to  the  calling 
of  bringing  about  a new 
vision  of  work  in  our  society 
— one  that  is  more  humane, 
ecological,  and  spiritual 
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Surviving  in  Today's  Classrooms 
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discussion  with  classroom  teachers 
Brenda  Beatty,  Susan  Garrett, 

Jennifer  McIntyre,  and  Marina  Quattrocchi. 
Moderated  by  Dave  Hunt 


Dave  • I’d  like  to  get  at  the  meaning  ofThomas  Moore’s  comments 
for  classroom  teachers  in  Ontario  today.  We  all  know  that  morale 
is  very  low  and  many  are  at  a survival  level.  Let’s  start  with  our 
elementary  teachers  — Jennifer  and  then  Susan.  Which  of  Moore’s 
thoughts  might  be  of  help  to  classroom  teachers  as  they  try  to 
nourish  their  souls  in  these  days  of  struggle? 

Jennifer  • I really  liked  his  suggestion  that  the  focus  on  the 
“system,”  and  even  of  being  overwhelmed  by  the  system,  is  an 
anti-soul  attitude.  He  says  it  might  be  helpful  for  us  to  shift  our 
focus  to  the  small  things,  and  for  me  that  means  valuing  the 
connectedness  that  happens  with  and  among  students  in  my 
classroom.  I also  liked  his  idea  of  bringing  in  fresh  images  to  the 
education  system.  I can  bring  in  all  sorts  of  negative  ones,  but 


I really  think  we  need  to  focus  on  the  positive  ones,  and  for  me 
those  come  from  the  whole  notion  of  a “classroom  community.” 
Often  we  forget  that  we  are  not  just  teaching  individuals,  we’re 
teaching  individuals  within  the  context  of  25  to  30  other  individu- 
als, or  sometimes  more.  If  I can  focus  on  those  individuals  within 
the  context  of  the  community  in  my  classroom,  it’s  really  helpful. 
And  I can  also  think  of  it  as  an  opportunity,  because,  where  else 
in  society  do  we  have  a sustained  10-month  period  with  30 
individuals  in  the  same  room  every  day? 

Dave  • Susan,  what  came  out  for  you  as  particularly  helpful  in 
the  interview? 

Susan  • Recently  there  was  an  article  in  the  staff  room  about  how 
the  present  government  is  spending  millions  of  dollars  on  advertis- 
ing. If  I look  at  things  like  that,  I begin  to  spiral  downward.  So,  like 
Jennifer,  I’m  really  trying  to  focus  on  the  small  things  that  I can  do 
as  a classroom  teacher,  in  terms  of  connecting  with  my  students,  in 
terms  of  connecting  with  the  staff,  and  really  looking  at  individuals, 
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and  looking  at  their  souls. The  Moore  interview  gave  me  hope. The 
system  is  so  large  and  you  feel  like  you’re  nothing  in  it.  But  I can 
make  a difference  in  my  classroom  and  in  my  school. 

Dave  «The  soul,  as  Moore  said,  doesn’t  have  any  sense  of  age.  The 
soul  of  a child  is  as  important  as  the  soul  of  an  adult.  Could  you  say 
a little  more  about  how  a teacher  begins  to  take  on  a soul  attitude? 


I liked  the  idea  of  holding  the  mystery  — we  don’t  have  all  the 
answers,  we  don’t  understand  the  whole  system,  and  again  just 
holding  the  mystery,  being  patient  with  it,  is  ok.  I really  don’t  have 
much  control  over  that,  but  I do  have  some  control  over  how  I 
interact  with  the  children  and  their  parents  and  the  other  teachers 
on  my  staff. 


Susan  • I guess  it’s  focusing  on  what  we  do  every  day  - connecting 
with  individual  children,  connecting  with  their  parents,  developing 
positive  relationships  with  the  children  and  their  parents,  and  trying 
to  make  a difference  that  way,  and  not  becoming  overwhelmed  by 
the  tasks  that  we  are  being  asked  to  do.  It’s  really  focusing  on  the 
present  moment,  trying  to  find  joy  in  what’s  going  on  in  the 
moment,  and  not  worrying  that  we  have  to  cover  five  strands  of 
math  in  the  next  six  weeks.  The  other  idea  in  the  interview  which 
helped  me  is  trying  to  make  sense  of  what’s  going  on  now  by  a 
“soul  analysis”— What’s  the  fear  that’s  driving  the  tensions  in  school 
reform?  What’s  the  fear  driving  the  pressure  for  accountability? 


Dave  • Let’s  turn  to  the  secondary  level.  Brenda,  perhaps  you’ll 
start.  What  kinds  of  things  stood  out  for  you  in  terms  of  possible 
help  for  your  colleagues  and  yourself  these  days? 

Brenda  • I’m  fascinated  to  see  that  all  of  us,  including  Marina  with 
whom  I spoke  earlier,  found  Moore’s  focus  on  the  small  things 
important.  In  our  study  group  we  found  we  were  able  to  nurture  our 
souls  by  taking  time  to  think  about  and  honour  little  moments  that 
might  otherwise  have  gone  unnoticed.  Sharing  with  colleagues  is  a 
powerful  resource.  I think  that  in  sharing  these  moments,  we  begin  to 
build  the  connectedness  that  Susan  and  Jennifer  were  referring  to 
earlier.  That  connectedness  in  soul  sharing  can  quell  some  of  the  fears 
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Moderator  of  this  discussion  is  Dave  Hunt 


of  being  alone  - alone  with  such  a daunting  collection  of  demands.  I 
also  found  it  helpful  when  Moore  talked  about  the  feelings  that  we 
have  of  sadness,  heaviness,  coldness,  and  withdrawal,  and  distinguished 
these  from  a vague  sense  of  depression  or  malaise.  I think  that  when 
we  take  the  time  and  listen  to  these  feelings,  and  then  speak  about 
them,  we  may  have  an  opportunity  to  let  the  education  of  the  soul 
happen.  If  we  listen  to  feelings  were  having  that  are  unpleasant  and 
uncomfortable,  and  honor  them,  we  can  maybe  find  our  way  into 
where  the  soul  wants  to  go,  and  conversely,  if  we  work  hard  to  repress 
those  feelings  and  deny  them  in  ourselves  and  each  other,  I think  we 
can  distance  ourselves  dangerously  from  what  the  soul  wants. 

Dave  • Marina,  maybe  you’d  like  to  comment  now? 

Marina  • What  I’m  going  to  say  will  be  a bit  different  because  I 
haven’t  been  teaching  for  the  past  year,  because  I burned  out,  and 
I’m  just  starting  now  to  understand  the  reasons  why.  You  know, 
Moore  says  that  a large  part  of  the  school  work  is  simply  letting  it  be, 
and  I think  that  was  my  big  mistake.  I knew  the  reality  in  my  head, 
but  horn  an  academic  point  of  view,  I had  read  all  these  books,  but  I 
didn’t  just  let  myself  be.  I didn’t  give  myself  time  to  connect  with  my 
emotions,  and  I pushed  them  aside.  Moore  talks  also  about  the  soul 
as  an  educator,  and  I think  I’ve  realized  during  this  time  that  my  soul 
was  showing  me  where  I had  to  go.  It  wasn’t  anything  I knew  in  my 
head,  it  was  what  I felt  in  my  heart.  He  talks  also  about  the  soul  as 
having  deep  roots.  And  I really  picked  up  on  that,  because  what  I’ve 
had  to  do  this  year  is  develop  deep  roots.  I think  if  any  teacher  has 
those  deep  roots,  where  we  connect  with  our  emotions,  where  we 
just  let  our  emotions  be,  then  we  won’t  burn  out. 

Dave  • So  you’ve  been  really  in  this  struggle  during  your  year  of 
being  away  from  the  classroom? 


Marina  • Exactly.  And  as  he  says,  my  soul  has  been  my  greatest  edu- 
cator. It’s  been  the  most  painful  journey  of  my  life,  but  it’s  been  the 
best  journey  of  my  life,  too. 

Dave  • Moore  emphasizes  that  caring  for  the  soul  is  an  ongoing 
process,  that  you  don’t  have  a magic  wand  and  say,  “Oh  there,  there, 
you’re  okay.”  It  really  takes  a commitment,  a continuing  nurturing. 
You  have  to  reflect  on  it,  you  have  to  talk  to  other  people.  Do  any  of 
you  have  any  specific  experiences  which  would  give  some  example 
to  how  teachers  can  find  the  time  and  discover  that  this  is  worth  the 
time  to  sustain  and  nourish  their  souls?  Jennifer  and  Susan,  you’ve 
done  something  with  morning  meetings,  haven’t  you? 

Jennifer  • We  have  morning  breakfast  meetisngs  on  Wednesdays 
and  Fridays  with  two  different  groups.  We  arrive  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, we  have  breakfast,  and  then  there’s  a time  fine. There  are  various 
degrees  of  connectedness,  but  when  you  spoke,  Dave,  earlier  of 
commitment,  this  seems  to  be  one  very  practical  way  of  commit- 
ting oneself.  It’s  early  in  the  morning,  so  we’re  not  exhausted  by  the 
day,  and  it’s  on  a continual  basis  with  the  same  people,  so  we’re  able 
to  sustain  a conversation.  We’re  not  always  in  deep  connectedness, 
but  the  structure  is  there  for  it  to  happen. 

Susan  • Just  to  follow  up  on  that,  I really  appreciate  Marina  sharing 
with  us  her  personal  experience,  and  mine  is  similar.  I was 
away  from  teaching  for  six  years  and  went  back,  and  got  a very,  very 
challenging  school  with  very  difficult  classes.  I could  barely  drag 
myself  to  work  every  day,  but  what  sustained  me  were  these 
two  communities  we  had  built  up,  the  early  morning  breakfast 
clubs.  I really  appreciated  the  people  I talked  with  from  7:30  to  8:30 
a.m.  on  Wednesdays,  and  that  seemed  to  get  me  through  to  Fridays 
when  we  met  with  a different  group  for  early  morning  breakfast. 
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The  TEACHERS  INVOLVED  IN  THIS  DISCUSSION  ARE  (RIGHTTO  LEFT)  BRENDA  BEATTY, 
Susan  Garrett, Jennifer  McIntyre,  and  Marina  Quattrocchi. 


Brenda  • We  formed  a study  group  that  originally  met  on  site, 
and  while  there  was  a great  will  to  meet  regularly,  there  really  was 
no  way,  because  of  being  on  call  at  the  school  and  the  pressure  of 
marking.  The  good  will  continued,  and  we  took  our  group  off  site, 
and  we  found  that  meeting  once  a month  for  a pot  luck  supper 
was  something  we  came  to  really  look  forward  to  and  took  great 
sustenance  from,  and  we  found  that  it  didn’t  feel  like  an  imposition 
- in  fact,  it  felt  like  something  we  did  for  ourselves.  We  chose  to 
have  a semi-structured  format.  We  could  have  an  unstructured 
opening  time  and  then  a little  bit  of  focus  so  we  could  study  an 
article  or  something.  But  often  times  that  was  dealt  with  in  fairly 
short  order  and  it  was  used  more  as  a springboard  for  other  kinds 
of  conversations. 

Dave  • All  of  you  have  spoken  of  the  importance  of  first  focusing 
on  and  honoring  these  small  points  that  happen  in  our  practice, 
in  our  everyday  work,  and,  secondly,  of  sharing  them  with  others. 
Maybe  just  getting  together  and  sharing  them  will  raise  our 
consciousness,  raise  our  awareness,  so  that  we  can  just  pay  attention. 
It’s  really  paying  attention  to  the  small  items,  isn’t  it?  Marina, 
I know  you’ve  been  away  this  year,  but  do  you  have  any  practical 
suggestions  for  your  colleagues  when  you  return  next  fall? 

Marina  • I think  teachers  tend  to  be  such  givers,  it’s  in  our  blood, 
and  we  think  of  ourselves  last,  so  what  we  need  to  do  consciously  is 
shift  the  attention  to  nurturing  ourselves  instead  of  thinking,  “Okay, 
what  can  I do  for  these  kids  tomorrow?”  Instead  of  working  until 
10:30  or  11:00  o’clock,  marking  papers,  stop  at  8:30  and  do  some- 
thing for  yourself  that  nurtures  your  soul.  I think  teachers  need  to 
build  time  into  every  day  where  they  do  something  for  themselves, 
whether  it’s  just  going  for  a walk,  or  taking  a bath,  or  just  having  fun. 


Dave  • We’ve  really  had  some  excellent  suggestions,  and  I appreci- 
ate all  of  your  comments.  Thank  you  for  sharing  your  ideas  with 
Orbit  readers.  O 
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Energy  ft  or  CaHhg 


he  introduction  of  Bill  160,  The  Education  Quality 
I Improvement  Act,  in  the  fall  of  1997,  was  opposed  by  teachers 
I who  argued  that  far  from  improving  the  quality  of  education, 
I this  act  would  “centralize  power  over  education  in  the  provin- 
cial cabinet”  (Delhi,  1998).  Not  only  does  Bill  160  fail  to  reflect  a 
commitment  to  improving  professional  standards,  it  also  actually 
contradicts  “solid  research  evidence  about  the  kinds  of  working  con- 
ditions and  supports  that  are  necessary  to  produce  high  quality 
teaching,  and  therefore  also,  high  quality  learning”  (Hargreaves, 
1998).  While  the  professional  autonomy  of  teachers  in  Ontario  is 
being  threatened  by  increased  government  control  over  budgeting 
and  decision  making,  teachers  are  simultaneously  being  asked  to  take 
on  new  responsibilities  as  professionals.  The  Ontario  College  of 
Teachers  Act  gave  the  College  the  responsibility  to  establish  and 
enforce  professional  and  ethical  standards  for  teachers  (Part  11,  section 
3 subsection  7) . For  teachers,  both  those  entering  the  profession  and 
those  with  years  of  experience,  this  creates  a paradoxical  reality. 

Burnout  or  Energy? 

In  the  midst  of  this  political  reality,  teachers  work  within  a human 
service  profession  which  is  complex,  demanding,  and  controversial. 
Teachers,  like  many  other  human  service  professionals,  are  increas- 
ingly at  risk  for  burnout,  especially  highly  committed,  caring  teach- 
ers. Burnout  is  a term  which  describes  a basic  wearing  down  of 
energy  in  human  service  professionals  (Cherniss,  1980,  1995; 
Freudenberger,  1975,  1977, 1985;  Maslach,  1976,  1982;  Maslach  & 
Jackson,  1978). 

I argue  that  contemporary  teachers  can  maintain  their  energy 
for  caring  for  their  students  and  themselves  and  avoid  burnout  by 
becoming  aware  of  the  flow  of  energy  in  their  lives.  A life  which  is 


being  lived  soulfully  is  a life  which  is  vital,  vigorous,  and  peaceful. 
Soulful  teachers  can  be  identified  by  their  passion,  their  commit- 
ment to  and  love  of  learning,  and  their  ability  to  juggle  the  many 
competing  and  complex  demands  of  their  day-to-day  work  lives. 

Soulful  teachers  are  teachers  who  have  learned  to  sustain  energy 
for  caring,  a process  of  learning  to  balance  the  incoming  and  outgo- 
ing energy  flow  in  one’s  life  (Macdonald,  1996).  For  most  human 
service  professionals,  such  as  teachers,  there  is  no  need  to  manage 
the  outgoing  flow  of  energy  — energy  flows  out  easily  and  copious- 
ly as  you  work  with  your  students,  their  parents,  and  your  col- 
leagues. The  real  challenge  is  to  maintain  an  incoming  flow  of 
energy.  For  as  theoretical  chemist  Ilya  Prigogine  (1980)  found,  as 
life  becomes  more  complex,  higher  and  higher  levels  of  energy  are 
needed  to  sustain  our  connections. 

Energy 

The  experience  of  energy  is  a universal  pattern  which  has  been 
written  of  since  early  time.  The  ancients  identified  three  significant 
energy  concepts:  the  flowing  nature  of  energy,  energy  exchange 
patterns  between  the  environment  and  the  body,  and  energy  polar- 
ity. The  ancient  Chinese  and  Hindu  writings  speak  of  prana  and  ch’i 
or  qi  which  they  identified  as: 

“A  unique  energetic  substance  that  flows  from  the  environment 
into  the  body.  The  Chinese  feel  that  ch’i  is  an  energy  of  both  nutritive 
and  cellular  organizational  characteristics  which  supersedes  the  ener- 
getic contributions  of  ingested  food  and  air.  Ch’i  is  a type  of  subtle 
energy  which  permeates  our  environment.”  (Gerber,  1988,  p.  176) 

Yang  andYin  speak  to  energy  polarity: 

“Yang  is  viewed  as  the  male  principle:  active,  generative,  associat- 
ed with  sun,  fight,  and  the  creative  principle  of  fife.  Yin  is  seen  as  the 
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female  element:  passive,  destructive,  associated  with  the  moon,  dark- 
ness, and  death.... The  two  seemingly  contradictory  aspects  of  yin 
and  yang  reflect  and  energetic  oscillation  between  polar  opposites. 
Both  are  necessary  to  reach  a balanced  steady  state,  a dynamic  equi- 
librium within  a universe  of  constant  change.”  (Gerber,  1988,  p.  176) 

Capra  relates  that  in  ancient  Greece  Heraclitus  taught  that 
everything  “flows.”Capra  (1976)  said,  “The  emphasis  on  move- 
ment, flow  and  change  is  not  only  characteristic  of  Eastern  mystical 
traditions  but  has  been  an  essential  aspect  of  the  world  view  of  mys- 
tics throughout  the  ages”  (p.  198).  This  belief  in  flow  arose  within  a 
paradigm  where  the  universe  was  seen  as  “an  inseparable  web, 
whose  interconnections  are  dynamic”  (p.  200).  Buddhist  philoso- 
phy, based  on  Shakyamuni  Buddha’s  teachings  from  approximately 
500  B.C.,  teaches  that  “things  arise  dependent  on  causes  and  condi- 
tions, they  gain  their  identities  in  relation  to  other  things.  Nothing 
stands  alone  autonomous  and  isolated,  but  instead  exists  only  in  a 
web  of  interconnectedness”  (Napper,  1989,  p.  3). 

While  “modern”  science  discounted  the  wisdom  of  the  ancients, 
and  focused  on  what  was  physically  measurable,  contemporary 
physicists  have  found  a new  balance  in  their  understanding  of  the 
universe  and  its  energy  patterns.  Physicist  David  Bohm  (1980) 
thinks  of  the  universe  as  an  open  and  interconnected  system  and 
names  the  interconnected  flowing  pattern  “an  unending  process  of 
movement  and  unfoldment”(p.  ix).  Bohm’s  emerging  science  of 
wholeness  suggests  that  there  are  levels  of  energy  in  space  which  we 
are  just  beginning  to  suspect,  and  even  more  levels  beyond  our  abil- 
ity to  conceive  of  at  this  time.  He  suggests  that  space  contains  “an 
immense  background  of  energy”  (p.  191)  and  he  refers  to  space  as 
being  full  of  energy  rather  than  empty. 

Just  as  Bohm  (1980)  identified  the  energy  in  outer  space, 


psychologist  Carl  Jung  (1959/1973)  writes  of  the  energy  contained 
in  inner  space,  in  our  connection  with  archetypes  such  the  mother 
and  father  archetypes.  It  is  through  our  ongoing  connection  with 
the  form  of  archetypes  that  we  tap  into  the  energy  of  the  uncon- 
scious: “If  the  primordial  images  remain  conscious  in  some  form  or 
other,  the  energy  that  belongs  to  them  can  flow  freely  into  man” 
(Jung,  1959/1973, p.  13).  If  we  are  disconnected  from  the  energy  of 
the  unconscious,  and  subsequently  our  roots  in  nature,  then  we 
place  ourselves  at  the  mercy  of  our  conscious  rational  mind  and  lose 
the  balance  which  the  irrational  brings  to  us  (Jung,  1959/1973). 

Energy  and  Feelings,  Actions,  and  Thoughts 

Teachers  who  are  aware  of  the  need  to  focus  on  maintaining  an 
incoming  flow  of  energy  may  find  the  results  of  my  research  helpful 
(Macdonald,  1998). The  participants  in  my  study,  all  mothers  who 
were  nurses,  found  that  energy  flowed  into  them  through  peaceful 
feelings.  They  also  found  that  peaceful  feelings  were  connected  with 
renewing  actions  and  renewing  thoughts : 

“Peaceful  feelings  linked  the  participants  to  a replenishing  and 
available  inner  source  of  energy;  they  included  feeling  appreciated 
and  appreciative,  lucky,  trustful  and  caring.  These  are  all  high-ener- 
gy feelings,  which  in  turn  create  high-energy  systems.  Other  emo- 
tions, such  as  anger,  could  be  energizing  initially;  however,  as  Cara 
found,  while  an  angry  outburst  could  fuel  a needed  action,  it  left 
her  feeling  drained  in  the  long  run.”  (Macdonald,  1998,  p.  25) 

The  participants  in  the  study  accepted  the  hectic  nature  of  their 
day-to-day  fives.  They  focused  on  building  up  their  energy  using  a 
variety  of  creative  actions.  It  is  important  to  understand  that  the 
actions  were  not  in  and  of  themselves  energizing.  The  crucial  ele- 
ment was  how  the  participant  felt  about  the  actions.  For  instance, 
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MY  PRACTICE 

The  moments  which  I crave  now  are  those  that  provide  me  silence  - times  when  I can  stop  the  frenetic  activity  that  makes  up 
most  of  my  day  and  times  when  I can  consciously  enjoy  the  world  around  me.  In  the  morning,  I try  to  protect  ten  minutes  to 
write  in  my  journal  and  process  some  of  my  thoughts.  I find  the  silence  and  writing  allow  me  to  get  in  touch  with  how  I am  feel- 
ing and  thinking  about  issues  and  experiences  in  my  life  and  allow  me  to  process  low-energy  feelings  and  actively  work  on  more 
peaceful  feelings.  During  the  day  I often  walk  to  and  from  the  subway  alone,  and  on  weekends  I try  to  ride  my  bike  or  walk  in  the 
park  alone.  I try  to  pay  attention  to  nature  and  draw  in  energy  from  the  diverse  and  ever-changing  scenes.  In  the  summer  I walk 
on  the  beach  enjoying  the  human  silence,  the  sparkle  of  the  water,  and  the  lapping  sound  of  the  waves.  And  finally,  I love  to  take 
a long  hot  bath  at  the  end  of  each  day.  I soak  and  reflect  and  use  imagery  to  connect  with  my  intuition  about  my  life.  It  is  these 
peaceful  moments  of  silence  in  my  day  which  I crave  at  this  point  in  my  busy  life. 


running  was  a real  energy  boost  for  one  of  the  participants  - she  felt 
great  after  a run.  Another  participant  hated  running  and  felt  awful  at 
the  very  thought  of  running.  So  the  key  issue  here  is  to  get  con- 
nected to  how  you  feel  about  your  everyday  and  special  actions.  For 
many  harried  people,  getting  in  touch  with  how  they  feel  about 
their  activities  may  be  a real  challenge: 

“They  sought  to  replenish  themselves  by  seeking  wholeness  and 
personal  balance.  Diversity  was  the  trend  in  seeking  balance. 
Examples  of  such  personal  actions  included  caring  for  the  body  by 
exercising,  caring  for  the  spirit  through  enjoyment  of  nature  or  the 
arts,  and  caring  for  the  mind  through  educational  pursuits. 
Escaping,  expanding  the  self,  and  fostering  rewarding  personal 
relationships  were  three  favorite  revitalizing  actions.  These  actions 
created  an  open  exchange  of  energy  between  the  external  and  the 
internal  worlds”  (Macdonald,  1998,  p.  26). 

Thoughts  are  intricately  related  to  feelings.  Renewing  thoughts 
included  positive  visions,  realistic  expectations,  affirming  thoughts, 
and  trusting  thoughts  (Macdonald,  1998).  Hanna  had  a vision  of  her- 
self as  a pioneer  and  so  was  able  to  handle  hardships  with  a positive 
attitude  and  felt  good  about  how  well  she  was  managing  her  life.  Beth 
had  learned  to  set  realistic  expectations  for  her  son’s  housekeeping 
standards  which  allowed  her  to  feel  reasonably  positive  about  her 
home.  Jenny  thought  that  after  staying  home  for  six  years  to  raise  her 
children,  she  was  an  even  better  nurse  after  her  return:  “And  I 
thought  I was  pretty  darn  good  before”  (Macdonald,  1998,  p.  27). 

Spiritual  beliefs  allowed  many  of  the  participants  to  maintain 
peaceful  feelings  even  when  times  were  tough.  Hanna  stated: 
“. . . there  is  always  someone  there  to  give  you  a hand.  Because  we 
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have  lost  three  children,  if  it  wasn’t  for  our  spiritual  feelings  and 
emotions  we  probably  would  not  have  survived  ” (Macdonald,  1998, 
p.  28).  By  embracing  the  spiritual  dimension  of  their  lives,  they  were 
able  to  refocus  sad,  angry,  unhappy,  and  fearful  feelings  on  peaceful, 
high-energy  feelings. Thoughts  that  led  to  low  energy  feelings  need 
to  be  processed  and  replaced  with  thoughts  that  lead  to  peaceful 
feelings. This  demands  personal  awareness  and  reflection. 

Attending  to  the  Soul 

If  you  are  a teacher  or  you  work  with  teachers  remember  that 
keeping  a flow  of  incoming  energy  is  central  to  attending  to  the 
soul  and  supporting  effective  teaching.  Try  a new  action  out  today 
or  try  reframing  an  issue  that  has  upset  you.  You’ll  enjoy  the 
re-vitalizing  feeling!  D 
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Wl  hen  I was  selecting  a research  topic  for  my  doctoral 
' studies,  I saw  it  as  opportunity  to  explore  an  area  I feel 
very  strongly  about:  professional  sharing  and  teacher 
renewal  as  a way  of  combating  burnout  and  demoraliza- 
tion.To  this  end  I initiated  a support  group,  and  evaluated  some  of  the 
results  of  our  meetings  over  a five  month  period  (see  Beatty,  1999). 

This  article  is  a summary  of  our  group’s  process  and  experience. 
We  conceived  the  study  group  as  a professional  development  strategy 
but  soon  realized  we  were  serving  up  much  more  than  “food  for 
thought.”  There  was  also  plenty  of  nourishment  for  the  “heart  and 
soul.”  Our  group  was  composed,  at  various  times,  of  people  from  sev- 
eral different  schools.  It  began,  however,  with  a core  membership  of 
eight  - four  men  and  four  women  - from  one  secondary  school  in  a 
large  suburban  board  in  southern  Ontario.  We  gathered  for  profes- 
sional reflection  and  collaboration  for  a year  and  a half. 

Our  original  purpose  was  to  create  an  opportunity  to  have  some 
meaningful  professional  conversation  that  was  not  agenda  bound  or 
deadline  driven.  We  didn’t  want  to  suffer  the  mounting  political 
onslaught  alone.  We  were  interested  to  see  how  we  could  help  each 
other  get  through  these  trying  times.  There  was  an  eager  response 
to  get  started  and  soon  our  dinner  meetings  at  members’  homes 
were  underway.  The  relaxed  atmosphere  of  home  as  opposed  to 
school,  and  the  friendly  ritual  of  breaking  bread,  all  contributed  to 
the  pleasure  of  being  together.  The  informal  arrival  period,  between 
4 p.m.  and  5 p.m.,  was  followed  by  a more  structured  discussion, 
until  7 p.m.  Members  of  our  group  took  turns  as  chair.  After  din- 
ner, a pot  luck  arrangement,  we  returned  to  earlier  ideas  and  con- 
cerns in  more  informal  discussion. 

It  is  probably  valuable  to  go  back  to  those  first  few  hours  togeth- 


er to  see  what  we  did  that  helped  us  get  off  to  such  a good  start.The 
facilitator’s  role  is  critical.  The  person  has  to  be  respected  and 
respectful  of  each  person’s  thoughts  and  ideas.  Sensitivity  and  active 
listening  are  crucial.  We  found  that  we  wanted  to  develop  our  agen- 
da together,  and  that  we  definitely  wanted  one.  We  wanted  there  to 
be  enough  structure  so  that  we  could  look  back  and  see  that  we  had 
accomplished  something,  but  we  didn’t  want  to  be  trapped  by  an 
agenda  that  wasn’t  working.  Importantly,  we  began  by  considering 
carefully  our  reasons  for  agreeing  to  participate,  and  what  we  were 
hoping  for.  In  the  first  meeting,  it  was  as  important  to  agree  upon 
what  we  didn’t  want  to  happen. 

We  were  all  overdue  for  a chance  to  release,  in  candor,  some  of 
the  pressure  we  had  been  feeling.  We  needed  a safe  place  to  vent. 
And  there  was  a healthy  40  minutes  or  so  of  that.  But  we  were 
equally  leery  of  our  group  falling  into  a pattern  of  complaint  and 
cynicism.  We  were  meeting  to  make  our  professional  lives  richer 
and  more  rewarding,  not  to  re-engage  the  endless  lament  about 
the  things  we  couldn’t  change.  We  wanted  it  to  be  constructive, 
but  we  wanted  it  to  be  real.  Ultimately,  there  were  three  simple 
principles  that  emerged.  They  helped  us  time  and  again  to  stay  in 
touch  with  what  we  were  really  feeling  and  yet  they  allowed  us  to 
find  out  what  we  could  actually  do  to  make  our  work  more  satis- 
fying — for  us  and  for  the  students  — which  we  found  to  be 
synonymous  conditions. 

Being  Constructive/Being  Real 

Principle  One  — Speak  From  First-Hand  Knowledge 

We  spoke  directly  from  personal  experience,  making  “I  statements” 
and  taking  responsibility  for  knowing  the  facts  about  which  we 
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There  is  one  place  that  restores  my  soul  perhaps  more  than  any  other,  the  family  cottage  on  Fairhaven  Island  in  Lake  Muskoka. 
There  the  old  boat  is  tethered,  fenders  clunking  gently  with  each  passing  wave,  while  pines  whisper  today's  secrets  and  yester- 
day's sorrows.  It  is  here  at  day's  end  that  I release  to  the  healing  powers  of  ancient  sun-warmed  granite,  struck  by  the  splendor 
of  the  painted  sky.  Nerves  are  soothed.  Hope  is  rekindled  as  I am  joined  by  others  here  and  gone.  My  soul  is  restored  and  I find 
myself  surrendering  to  a power  greater  than  my  own. 


spoke.  This  eliminated  a lot  of  abstract  hypothesizing  and  second- 
and  third-hand  gossip  that  can  lead  into  negative  “no  exit”  places.  In 
other  words,  we  tried  to  talk  about  what  we  knew,  what  we  felt,  and 
what  we  couldn’t  figure  out.  We  helped  each  other  reflect  upon, 
understand,  and  decide  what,  if  anything,  to  do  about  these  experi- 
ences. We  helped  each  other  integrate  these  thoughts  and  feelings  in 
constructive  ways  that  could  inform  our  practice,  build  our  profes- 
sional confidence,  and  expand  our  professional  repertoire. 

For  example,  when  Chris  spoke  about  the  disappointment,  even 
shame,  he  felt  about  some  recent  class  results,  it  was  obvious  he  was 
blue.  Our  first  response  was  purely  empathic.We  felt  his  pain  and  we 
wanted  to  ease  it.  So  we  began  by  suggesting  all  the  various  factors 
that  could  have  accounted  for  these  results,  factors  that  had  nothing 
to  do  with  him.  This  he  appreciated,  but  he  needed  more.  He  felt 
safe  enough  to  ask  and  there  was  time  and  will  enough  to  respond. 
Having  reframed  the  experience  with  this  broader  perspective,  and 
being  buoyed  up  with  the  shared  concern  of  his  colleagues,  he  talked 
with  us  further  about  the  particulars  of  the  concept  he  had  taught, 
the  expectations  he  had,  and  how  he  could  modify  his  teaching 
approach  next  time  so  that  he  might  have  a better  sense  of  the  stu- 
dents’ understanding  before  the  exam.  This  process  of  active  reflec- 
tion, with  the  support  of  colleagues,  empowered  him  to  reflect  upon 
his  own  practice,  to  assess  and  analyze  it,  to  seek  alternatives,  and 
then  to  look  ahead  to  what  he  could  do  differently.  In  effect,  having 
the  time  and  the  will  to  work  through  fully  all  of  the  stages  that  are 
needed,  we  could  get  beyond  the  important  first  stage  of  providing 
emotional  support,  and  move  into  the  later  stages  of  reflection  and 
authentic  collaboration  about  professional  practice. 

This  process,  of  listening  intently,  feeling  together,  for  and  with 
each  other,  and  then  providing  support  as  the  person  finds  an  active 
voice  for  reflection  and  revision  of  professional  practice  is  the 
essence  of  the  study  group.  We  helped  each  other  restore  our  faith 
in  ourselves  and  in  so  doing,  we  gained  another  kind  of  soul  nour- 
ishment, our  newfound  faith  in  each  other. 

Principle  Two  — Focus  on  Your  Circle  of  Influence 

Covey’s  (1990)  concept  of ‘Circle  of  Influence’ was  also  helpful. 
Suggested  by  John,  we  came  to  use  this  as  an  underlying  premise  to 
all  of  our  discussions.  Instead  of  spending  a lot  of  time  contemplating 
the  way  things  might  be  if  we  ruled  the  world,  we  placed  a more 
practical  set  of  parameters  on  our  considerations.  This  was  a power- 
ful paradigm  shift,  causing  us  to  channel  our  energies  and  envision 
our  ideas  coming  to  fruition  in  areas  we  do  control,  making  our  dis- 
cussions more  likely  to  lead  to  plans  we  could  actually  implement.  It 


also  eliminated  the  frustration  and  energy  drain  of  spending  time 
contemplating  changes  in  areas  over  which  we  had  no  control  and 
precious  little  influence.  For  instance,  we  knew  we  could  try  new 
things  in  our  own  classrooms.  We  knew  we  could  collaborate  with 
each  other  on  interdisciplinary  projects,  and  we  did.  By  limiting 
action  plans  to  realms  over  which  we  had  dominion,  we  could  affirm 
our  autonomy  and  empower  ourselves  and  each  other,  bolstering 
our  motivation  to  observe  and  enjoy  the  intrinsic  satisfaction  of  the 
work  - making  a difference  in  students’  fives. 

Principle  Three  — Try  to  Create  Opportunity 

Ultimately  we  learned  to  move  gently  and  efficiently  to  the  follow- 
ing question:  “What  opportunity  would  you  like  to  create?”  It 
sounds  simple  enough,  but  represents  a dramatic  shift  in  focus  that  is 
worlds  away  from  the  typically  superficial  “contrived  collegiality” 
of  staff/ work  room  conversation  (Hargreaves,  1992).  We  found  that 
this  simple  question  had  the  power  to  move  us  from  the  past  to  the 
present  and  future;  from  what  was  wrong  with  a situation  to  what 
was  right  with  it;  and  from  what  couldn’t  be  done  to  what  could. 
Whenever  we  did  allow  ourselves  to  be  sidetracked  into  complain- 
ing and  criticizing,  someone  would  sincerely  interject,  “Well,  what 
opportunity  would  you  like  to  create?”As  if  by  magic,  all  energies 
would  turn  to  examining  the  positive  potential  in  the  situation  and 
to  assessing  our  personal  position  of  influence.  We  couldn’t  always 
make  these  things  happen,  but  we  could  use  our  refocused  energies 
to  consider  what  power  we  did  have  in  the  situation.  We  began  to 
consider  offering  suggestions  and  becoming  involved  in  our  schools 
in  ways  we  had  been  reticent  about  before.  Members  described 
feeling  a new  sense  of  confidence  to  try  different  things,  a confi- 
dence they  attributed  to  participating  in  the  group.  We  felt  less  iso- 
lated, less  vulnerable.  Jill  noted: 

“I  feel  safer,  not  alone,  more  confident  that  I know  where  I 
stand....  I find  myself  being  a reflective  practitioner,  and  a risk-taker 
in  the  school,  in  ways  I would  never  have  done  before.... The  time 
flies  by.  Sometimes  I wish  we  could  meet  more  often.” 

There  were  other  noteworthy  effects: 

“I  got  stress  relief,  and  strength  to  fight  fear,  try  things,  take 
risks....  It’s  like  a family  unit,  a primary  unit  in  your  life.  It  has  to  be 
healthy.... This  sharing  of  our  stories  makes  me  feel  less  alone.” 

Emerson’s  (1990)  definition  of  soul  as  not  just  energy,  but  ani- 
mating energy,  loving  energy,  has  the  ring  of  familiarity  for  me  as  I 
reflect  on  the  soulful  replenishment  of  our  time  together.  There  we 
shared  some  of  our  deepest  feelings  and  longings  to  make  a differ- 
ence in  our  work.We  talked  about  our  students,  our  hopes,  and  our 
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fears  as  we  were  teaching,  learning,  and  growing  together.  We  stud- 
ied — multiple  intelligences  (Gardner,  1993);  how  to  help  kids  with 
dyslexia;  emotional  intelligence  (Golemen,  1995),  and  the  nature  of 
authentic  collaboration.  Asked  what  can  we  contribute  that  can 
make  things  better,  John  responded: 

“Deliberate  willingness  to  invite  paradigm  shifts  and  give  up 
value  systems  and  old  ways  — to  become  pioneers.  It  can  be  lonely, 
threatening,  even  exciting.  The  group  is  like  a wagon  train.  All  give 
each  other  support  into  some  rough  new  territory.” 

And  certainly  rough  new  territory  was  where  we  were  headed, 
rougher  than  we  knew  at  the  time. 

Talking  About  Our  Work 

We  talked  about  things  that  had  gone  well  and  not  so  well,  in  our 
classes,  things  about  which  we  were  proud  and  about  which  we 
were  anxious.  Having  attentive  listeners  who  were  not  rushing  off 
to  a class  or  preoccupied  with  something  else  gave  us  a forum  in 
which  to  talk  to  each  other  in  a way  that  was  qualitatively  different 
from  anything  we  had  ever  experienced.  We  delighted  in  having  a 
chance  to  share  the  deeply  held  convictions  of  our  teaching  philos- 
ophy and  practice.  We  took  the  time  to  tell  the  detailed  stories,  like 
the  one  about  the  notoriously  “reluctant”  Grade  10  class  who  had 
come  to  love  writing  and  reading  poetry,  and  the  OAC’s  who 
had  become  so  impassioned  with  purpose  that  when  the  teacher 
was  late,  they  had  simply  carried  on  with  their  class  discussion  from 
the  previous  day,  preferring  not  to  be  interrupted  even  when 
the  teacher  did  arrive,  until  they  were  truly  stumped.  We  also  col- 
laborated by  organizing  a cross-discipline  project  whereby  Grade  9 
science  students  gave  demonstrations  of  change  to  their  peers 
studying  the  same  theme  in  English,  and  the  English  students  pre- 
pared a change  dramatization  to  perform  for  the  science  students. 

We  fostered  a mutual  respect  for  the  risks  and  rewards  of  this 
amazing  thing  we  do,  called  teaching.  The  process  provided  wel- 
come nourishment  for  our  teachers’  souls. 


We  also  cried.  There  was  pain  and  suffering  which  warranted 
attention.  In  the  group,  much  needed  healing  energies  flowed  among 
us.  For  instance, Jill  told  me  the  group  was  making  a real  difference  in 
her  life:  “If  you  have  a bad  day  or  a bad  experience,  you  can  talk  it  out 
and  figure  it  out,  even  ease  the  pain.  It’s  really  wonderful.” 

I found  that  teachers  love  to  talk  about  their  work,  not  only  about 
technique  but  also  about  deep  passions  and  pains  associated  with  its 
unique  brand  of  vulnerability  and  autonomy.  While  very  much  lead- 
ers in  their  own  classrooms,  teachers  sometimes  feel  conflicted  about 
their  professional  relationships  with  colleagues,  particularly  those 
with  designated  power  positions.  Several  members  of  our  group  had 
been  carrying  wounds  that  hurt  them  every  day  by  impairing  their 
ability  to  feel  free  and  safe  in  their  own  professional  world.  They  had 
fears  and  anxieties  they  had  never  articulated  and  they  began  to  expe- 
rience release  from  the  pain  by  talking  about  these.  The  healing 
process  was  observable  in  all  of  us  and  it  was  a quite  remarkable. 

My  colleagues  shared  freely  with  me  the  group’s  impact  on 
them.  We  are,  I think,  changed  by  the  experience.  Our  group  pro- 
vided us  with  healing  and  restoration  by  allowing  us  to  ease  the 
pain  and  share  the  joys.  We  returned  to  our  classrooms  empowered 
and  renewed.  The  chance  to  soul  search  together  about  teaching 
was  so  unusual  in  our  experience  that  it  felt  exotic.  I know  I speak 
with  my  colleagues  in  recommending  without  reservation,  the 
healing  and  sustaining  power  of  a teacher  study/ support  group.  Q 
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Learning 


Susan  Garrett  and  Jennifer  McIntyre 

Elementary  Teachers 

Algoma  District  Board  of  Education 


“Dr.  McIntyre!  — Try  to  find  carl  sandburg! !”  This  scribbled  note  from  a 
Grade  4 student  brings  a smile  to  my  face  each  time  I read  it.  I find  myself 
going  back  to  it  time  and  time  again.  There  is  something  about  the  simple 
request  that  lingers  in  my  thoughts. 

I began  to  read  and  reflect  on  the  notion  of  edu- 
cation and  the  soul,  I became  aware  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  child’s  request  for  Sandburgs  poems. 
Overwhelmed  by  curriculum  demands,  parental/ 
societal  expectations,  and  difficult  learning/behavioral  issues,  I 
gradually  came  to  understand  that  the  meaning  of  the  note  was 
connected  with  the  meaning  of  education  itself.  A child’s  desire  for 
poetry  in  the  midst  of  my  struggle  with  “rigorous  educational  stan- 
dards” was  providing  me  with  an  opportunity  to  glimpse  the  nature 
of  that  child’s  soul. 

We  are  two  educators  currently  teaching  at  the  junior  division  in 
an  elementary  school  system.  We  have  47  years  of  combined  experi- 
ence working  with  adults  and  children  as  educational  administrators, 
consultants,  facilitators,  and  classroom  teachers.  In  the  last  several 
years,  we  have  become  increasingly  distressed  with  the  direction 
being  taken  in  education.  The  imposition  of  unrealistic  expectations 
and  standards  is  driving,  and  diminishing,  the  educational  system 
toward  a “teach-test-report”  syndrome.  Stripped  of  our  resources, 
our  time,  and  our  dignity,  we  struggle  to  create  teaching/learning 
environments  in  the  classroom  that  support  depth,  value,  and  relat- 
edness, and  nurture  children’s  souls,  as  well  as  their  minds.  We  find 
comfort  and  support  in  Thomas  Moore’s  (1992)  writing: 

“...an  eternal  question  about  children  is, how  should  we  educate 
them?  Politicians  and  educators  consider  more  school  days  in  a 
year,  more  science  and  math,  the  use  of  computers  and  other  tech- 
nology in  the  classroom,  more  exams  and  tests,  more  certifications 
for  teachers,  and  less  money  for  art....  But  on  all  these  counts,  soul  is 
neglected.  We  want  to  prepare  the  ego  for  the  struggle  of  survival, 
but  we  overlook  the  needs  of  the  soul.”  (p.  52) 


For  the  last  several  years,  we  have  been  researching  the  concept 
of  relational  learning  — those  processes  dealing  with  relationships  in 
a group  that  support  learning  with  and  from  others  (Griffin,  1987). 
From  personal  experience  working  with  colleagues  and  students, 
we  were  aware  of  those  fleeting  moments  in  conversations  where 
energy,  connection,  and  new  understandings  seemed  to  be  sponta- 
neously created  within  the  group.  Intrigued  by  this  phenomenon, 
we  pursued  doctoral  studies  and  conducted  Companion  Research 
Studies  to  explore  how  educators  can  learn  with  and  from  each 
other  (Garrett,  1999; McIntyre,  1998). 

The  Model 

As  Moore  (1992)  points  out,  the  soul  is  associated  with  qualities  of 
experiencing  life  that  have  to  do  with  “depth,”  “value,”  “heart,” 
“personal  substance,”  and  “relatedness.”  The  notion  of  relational 
learning  draws  our  attention  to  “relatedness”  and  the  power  of  rela- 
tionships to  nurture  soul  and  support  learning  in  our  classrooms 
and  in  our  schools.  A conceptual  model,  shown  below,  offers  visual 
images  in  attempting  to  understand  the  complex,  dynamic  process- 
es associated  with  relational  learning  (See  Figure  l).The  basis  of  the 
model  rests  on  the  belief  that  relationships  are  not  mere  supports  for 
individual  learning  but  are  significant  arenas  for  human  growth  and 
development  (Surrey,  Kaplan  & Jordan,  1990,  p.  3). 

The  quality  of  interaction  is  associated  with  dynamics  such  as  the 
building  of  trust,  empathy,  and  mutuality  and  the  nurturing  of  open- 
ness and  vulnerability.  These  dynamics  help  create,  what  Weiser  (1992) 
calls,  “sacred  spaces  for  learning”  which  support  and  sustain  movement 
toward  connection  with  self,  with  others,  and  with  meaning. 

Although  the  three  phases  are  described  as  sequential,  they  may 
not  occur  in  a lock-step  manner.  The  interaction  may  shift  in  and 
out  of  the  phases  depending  on  the  quality  of  the  dialogue.  For 
instance,  if  the  process  of  connecting  with  others  seems  to  be 
stalling,  the  interaction  may  shift  back  to  phase  one  and  focus  on 
drawing  out  and  affirming  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  individuals. 
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Energy , Connection , and 
New  Understandings 


Figure  1 Three-Phase  Model  of  Relational  Learning 

The  circles  represent  persons-in-relation,  with  the  shaded  area  representing  one  person’s 
experience  or  area  of  focus.  The  arrows  represent  the  flow  of  interaction  between  individuals. 


Phase  1:  Connecting  with 
self  (learning  from) 

Phase  2:  Connecting  with 
others  (learning  from) 

Phase  3:  Connecting  with 
meaning  (learning  with) 
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Ideally,  the  interaction  moves  through  all  three 
phases  in  a spiral-like  manner  resulting  in  deep- 
er connections  and  understandings  each  time 
through  the  three  phases.  A more  detailed 
description  of  the  three  phases  of  relational 
learning  follows. 


Phase  One  — Connecting  with  Self 

The  focus  of  Phase  One  is  learning  about  self 
from  interaction  with  others.  The  central 
process  in  this  phase  seems  to  be  affirming  self : 
acknowledging,  accepting,  and  confirming  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  individuals  in  the 
group: 

“We  do  not  believe  in  ourselves  until  some- 
one reveals  that  deep  inside  us  something  is 
valuable,  worth  listening  to,  worthy  of  our  trust, 
sacred  to  our  touch.  Once  we  believe  in  our- 
selves, we  can  risk  curiosity,  wonder,  sponta- 
neous delight  or  any  experience  that  reveals  the 
human  spirit.”  (e.e.  cummings  in  Northrup, 

1994,  p.  525) 

The  interaction  in  Phase  One  occurs  within  a context  of  infor- 
mation-sharing through  vehicles  such  as: 

• Storytelling  (personal  experiences) 

• Guided  Imagery  (personal  images) 

Interaction  depends  on  a persons  ability  to  be  open  and  authentic 
in  relating  his/her  experience  or  image  and  on  the  listener’s  ability  to 
attend  to  and  affirm  the  speaker.The  interaction  is  facilitated  by: 

• attentive  listener(s)  who  are  interested  in  the  speaker  and  curious 
about  the  experiences  being  related 

• aware  listener(s)  who  help  the  speaker  to  clarify  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings about  the  experience 

• skilled  listener(s)  who  use  questioning  strategies  to  help  the  speaker 


gain  insight  from  the  experience,  e.g.,  Hunt’s  (1992)  variation  of 
Kolb’s  Experiential  Learning  Cycle  (pp.  9, 10). 

In  Phase  One  the  quality  of  the  interaction  determines  the 
movement  towards  “connection  with  self”  which,  in  turn,  leads  to 
an  increase  in  energy  and  a sense  of  renewal. 

Phase  Two  — Connecting  with  Others 

The  focus  of  Phase  Two  is  learning  about  and  acquiring  informa- 
tion from  others.  The  exchange  of  information  may  occur  in: 

• conversations  of  personal  experiences,  thoughts,  feelings 

• discussions  of  professional  issues,  concerns 

• exchanges  of  information  from  research,  theory,  books,  etc. 

The  key  process  in  this  phase  is  movement  toward  connecting 
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with  others.  Interaction  is  facilitated  by  sharing  new  information 
and  attending  to  differences. Through  the  process  of  acknowledging 
the  perspectives  of  others,  we  begin  to  understand  the  finite,  subjec- 
tive nature  of  our  own  knowledge.  Interaction  in  this  phase  is  fos- 
tered by  factors  such  as: 

• the  participants’  interest,  commitment,  and  contribution  (adding 
something  new)  to  the  discussion 

• the  participants’  awareness  and  knowledge  of  group  processes 

• the  participants’  willingness  to  facilitate  the  discussion 

Movement  toward  connection  with  others  can  be  facilitated  by 
focusing  on  the  feelings  associated  with  different  experiences,  images, 
and  issues.The  sharing  of  feelings  uncovers  universal  human  struggles 
that  build  connections  between  individual  group  members. 

In  Phase  Two  the  quality  of  the  interaction  determines  the 
movement  toward  “connection  with  others”  which  may  lead  to  the 
production  of  energy  and  a sense  of  renewal. 

Phase  Three  — Connecting  with  Meaning 

The  focus  of  Phase  Three  is  learning  with  others  and  creating  new 
knowledge,  new  understanding,  or  new  perspectives. There  is  a ten- 
tative nature  about  the  interaction  which  manifests  in  a pattern 
which  may  include: 

• short  pieces  or  “bits”  of  conversation  carried  over  a period  of  time 

• incomplete  thoughts  tossed  out  by  individuals  and  picked  up 
by  others 

• a seamless  “stream  of  thought”  sustained  by  all  persons  in  the  group 

The  interaction  is  characterized  by  a sense  of  mutuality,  and 
reflects  the  participants’  level  of  comfort  with  ambiguity,  confusion, 
and  uncertainty.  Interaction  in  this  phase  is  sustained  by: 

• a focus  on  the  “here  and  now” 

• absence  of  conscious  attention  to  content  and  process 

• willingness  to  stay  open  to  the  moment 

Within  a context  of  mutual  empathy  and  exploration,  the  nurtur- 
ing of  half-truths  engages  curiosity  and  wonderment  and  facilitates 


new  understanding  and  meaning-making. 

In  Phase  Three  the  quality  of  the  interaction  determines  the 
“movement  in  connection  toward  meaning-making  and  understand- 
ing” which  leads  to  a production  of  energy  and  a sense  of  renewal. 

Benefits  of  Relational  Learning 

As  researcher  Margaret  Donaldson  (1984)  concludes  in  her  obser- 
vations of  children  learning  with  and  from  others: 

“...to  put  stress  on  cooperative  problem-solving  is  to  tell  only 
half  of  the  story.  Children  are  not  interested  in  other  human  beings 
merely  as  instruments  or  merely  as  specially  interesting  and  manip- 
ulable  objects.... Children  want  to  develop  loving  relationships. This 
means  that  in  early  exchanges  between  people,  as  in  later  ones, 
powerful  emotions  are  at  play”  (p.  176). 

Attending  to  the  relational  aspect  of  learning  may  help  educators 
become  aware  of  occasions  when  they  are  connecting  to  or  discon- 
necting from  others,  and  offer  strategies  that  can  move  the  interac- 
tion toward  connection. 

The  conceptual  model  may  also  provide  a relational  image  to 
transcend  the  challenge  of  constant  change  in  today’s  educational 
environment.  By  focusing  on  connections  in  relationships,  the  col- 
lective wisdom  of  educators  can  be  drawn  upon  to  manage  change 
in  creative  ways. 

Awareness  of  relational  learning  may  bring  insight  into  factors 
that  limit  collaboration  in  particular  situations.  The  conceptual 
model  can  help  identify  the  phase  of  relational  learning  that  is 
occurring  and  offer  responses  that  may  enhance  the  process  of  col- 
laboration. Knowledge  of  the  three  phases  may  suggest  strategies 
that  can  help  educators  move  their  conversations  toward  connec- 
tion and  co-creation  of  meaning. 

Finally,  knowledge  of  relational  learning  can  provide  educators 
with  a way  of  working  together  that  honors  the  struggle  and  uncer- 
tainty that  is  often  necessary  to  move  toward  new  understanding. 

The  model  of  relational  learning  offers  educators  some  insight 


SUSAN  GARRETT 

As  a classroom  teacher,  I struggle  on  a daily  basis  to  connect  with  my  own  soul  and  those  of  my  students.  Occasionally  a window 
opens  and  our  souls  connect  for  a brief,  fleeting  moment  A student  may  suddenly  grasp  a new  concept  in  mathematics,  quietly 
share  a personal  struggle,  or  just  ask  for  a hug  at  the  end  of  the  day.  These  'soulful'  moments  connect  us  in  the  teaching/learn- 
ing process  and  bring  joy  and  meaning  to  the  demanding,  exhausting  work  of  the  classroom. 

JENNIFER  MCINTYRE 

A soulful  experience  occurs  for  me  when  I engage  in  a connected  conversations  with  my  friends  and  colleagues.  It  is  difficult  to 
arrange  this  within  the  confines  of  a hectic  school  environment  so  I regularly  meet  with  friends  for  an  early  morning  breakfast. 
The  conversations  are  often  mutually  engaging  and  spiral  in  and  out  of  the  three  phases  of  relational  learning.  It  relates  to 
another  significant  image  for  me  — a collage.  My  guiding  phrase  for  this  image  is:  Relating  is  creating  / Creating  is  relating 
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Figure  2 Connection/Disconnection  Framework 


Connections: 

Put  Ups Sharing Caring Being  a good  friend Loving Creating 

Disconnections: 

Put  Downs Name  Calling Threatening Pushing Hating Destroying 


into  the  conditions  and  interactions  that  may  help  them  to  engage 
with  other  colleagues  in  a process  of  formulating  and  reformulating 
ideas  based  on  their  experiences.  Using  teachers’  minds  “to  promote 
inquiry  or  add  to  the  intellectual  capital  of  the  profession”  (Lortie, 
1975)  may  help  manage  the  barrage  of  Ministry  initiatives  that  have 
inundated  teachers  over  the  past  several  years. 

Application  to  the  Classroom 

“A  soulful  relationship  is  not  a simple  gift;  it  asks  for  concentrated 
cultivation.”  (Moore,  1994,  p.240) 

Cultivating  soulful  relationships  is  a lifelong  process  that  may  begin 
naturally  but  becomes  complicated  with  the  restraints  of  classroom 
life.  Upon  returning  to  the  classroom  after  completing  our  doctoral 
studies,  we  adapted  the  Relational  Learning  model  to  work  with  chil- 
dren, aged  8 to  10,  who  were  struggling  with  conflict  and  personal 
relationships  within  the  classroom  and  schoolyard.  (See  Figure  2) 
Development  of  the  conceptual  framework  was  initiated  by  intro- 
ducing the  concept  of  “connection”  and  discussing  a concern  with 
lack  of  connection  evidenced  by  the  students’  use  of  put  downs  with- 
in the  classroom.  The  paths  of  Connection  and  Disconnection 
evolved  as  students  explored  alternatives  to  put  downs  and  suggested 
strategies  for  put  ups  that  would  lead  to  connection.  With  a tentative 
notion  of  Connection  and  Disconnection,  students  set  goals  to  stay 
on  the  path  of  Connection.  However,  they  soon  found  out  that 
sustained  connection  was  an  unrealistic  condition  for  8 and  9 year  old 
children.  As  a result,  an  interactive  line  was  formed  between  the  two 
paths  visualizing  movement  between  the  planes  of  Connection  and 
Disconnection.  Creation  of  the  framework  helped  the  students  to 
identify  and  talk  about  their  relationships  with  others,  about  where 
they  were  in  their  relationships,  and  about  where  they  wanted  to  be. 

The  framework  provides  a vocabulary  for  teachers  and  students 
to  begin  discussing  interpersonal  relationships.  By  using  the  concep- 


tual framework,  teachers  can  shift  stu- 
dents’ attention  away  from  focusing  on 
individual  personalities  and  toward 
focusing  on  “the  relationship.”  For 
example,  when  students  encounter  con- 
flict with  their  friends,  they  often  abdicate  responsibility  and  blame 
the  other  person.  Talking  about  a relationship  “in  disconnection” 
focuses  the  discussion  on  what  may  have  caused  the  relationship  to 
slip  into  disconnection  and  what  can  be  done  to  bring  the  relation- 
ship back  into  connection.The  framework  draws  attention  to  the 
notion  that  a relationship  is  something  that  needs  to  be  nurtured  and 
cultivated  by  all  persons  involved.  Students  familiar  with  the  frame- 
work often  comment  on  the  status  of  their  relationships.  They  take 
delight  in  reporting  that  they  are  “back  in  connection”  with  a class- 
mate; on  the  other  hand,  they  are  comfortable  in  requesting  a con- 
ference to  work  on  strategies  to  move  from  disconnection  to 
connection  again. 

The  framework  is  offered  as  a perspective  from  which  teachers 
may  begin  to  appreciate  and  cultivate  the  soulful  quality  of  “relat- 
edness” among  students. The  framework  is  not  perfect  and  may  not 
be  useful  in  all  situations,  particularly  with  seriously  dysfunctional 
behaviors.  The  framework  attempts  to  focus  attention  on  relation- 
ships and  their  relevance  to  students’  interaction  and  learning. 
However,  attending  to  relationships  in  the  classroom  is  a highly 
complex  and  artful  process,  as  Moore  (1994)  points  out: 

“Relationship  is  not  a project,  it  is  a grace... we  are  not  used  to 
dealing  artfully  with  grace.  Responding  to  the  grace  of  relationship, 
it  is  important  to  appreciate,  to  give  thanks,  to  honor,  to  celebrate,  to 
tend,  and  to  observe.”  ( p.  256) 

“Responding  to  the  grace  of  relationship”  is  a complex,  often 
mysterious  process  in  which  teachers  engage  on  a daily  basis.  The 
challenge  of  nurturing  and  sustaining  this  process  keeps  many  of  us 
in  the  classroom.  As  educators,  and  particularly  as  classroom  teach- 
ers, we  need  to  define  the  realities  of  this  challenge  while  keeping 
alive  the  vision  of  education  and  soul.  In  striving  to  meet  this  chal- 
lenge, we  can  create  opportunities  to  honor  and  enrich  the  lives  of 
our  students,  as  well  as  ourselves,  d 
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How  do  educators  make  a place  for  soul  in  the  classroom? 
What  does  a classroom  look  like  in  which  soul  is  vital  to  the 
enterprise  of  education?  What  are  the  experiences  that  nour- 
ish spiritual  development  of  adolescents  in  secular  schools? 
And  why  should  schools  even  consider  addressing  this  terrain? 

The  Passages  Program  is  a curriculum  for  adolescents  that 
integrates  heart,  spirit,  and  community  with  a strong  academic 
program.  This  curriculum  of  the  heart  is  a response  to  the  “myster- 
ies” of  teenagers:  their  usually  unspoken  questions  and  concerns 
are  at  its  center. 1 

Like  other  comprehensive  health  and  social  and  emotional  learn- 
ing programs,  Passages  deals  with  a broad  range  of  issues:  friendship, 
communication  skills,  stress  management,  diversity,  study  skills,  prob- 
lem solving,  health,  personal  and  social  responsibility.  But  unlike 
most  programs,  it  also  addresses  spiritual  development. 

Why  address  spiritual 
development  in  schools? 

It  was  considered  dangerous  for  educators  to  address  the  question  of 
spiritual  development  in  schools.  But  we  dared  to  do  so  because, 
after  decades  of  headlines  about  “a  generation  at  risk,”  the  void  of 
spiritual  guidance  and  opportunity  in  the  lives  of  teenagers  is  still  a 
rarely  noticed  factor  contributing  to  the  self-destructive  and  violent 
behavior  plaguing  our  nation.  Drugs,  sex,  gang  violence,  and  even 
suicide  may  be,  for  some  teenagers,  both  a search  for  connection, 
mystery,  and  meaning  and  an  escape  from  the  pain  of  not  having  a 
genuine  source  of  spiritual  fulfillment. 

But  it  is  not  only  the  violence  of  youth  culture  which  calls  us  to 
their  spiritual  development.  The  exquisite  opening  to  spirit  at  the 
heart  of  the  adolescent  experience  also  inspires  Passages.  During 


adolescence,  energies  awaken  with  a force  that  many  dismiss  as 
“hormones.”  The  larger  questions  of  meaning  and  purpose, 
about  ultimate  beginnings  and  endings  begin  to  press  with  urgency 
and  loneliness. 

Classrooms  which  welcome  soul 

To  achieve  the  safety  and  openness  required  for  meaningful  explo- 
ration of  spiritual  development,  students  and  I work  together  carefully 
for  weeks  and  months.  We  create  ground  rules  — conditions  that 
students  name  as  essential  for  speaking  about  what  matters  most  to 
them.2  Games  help  students  become  fully  focused,  relax  and  become 
a team  through  laughter  and  cooperation.  Symbols  that  students  cre- 
ate or  bring  into  class  allow  teenagers  to  speak  indirectly  about  feel- 
ings and  thoughts  that  are  awkward  to  address  head  on.  And  we 
work  with  a highly  structured  form  of  discourse  called  Council. 

With  everyone  sitting  in  a circle  where  all  can  see  and  be  seen, 
the  council  process  allows  each  person  to  speak  without  interrup- 
tion or  immediate  response.  Students  learn  to  listen  deeply  and  dis- 
cover what  it  feels  like  to  be  truly  heard.  Silence  becomes  a 
comfortable  ally  as  we  pause  to  digest  one  story  and  wait  for  the 
other  to  form,  when  teachers  call  for  moments  of  reflection  or 
when  the  room  fills  with  feeling  at  the  end  of  a class. 

Since  “we  teach  who  we  are,”  teachers  who  invite  heart  and  soul 
into  the  classroom  also  find  it  essential  to  nurture  their  own  spiritu- 
al development.  This  may  mean  personal  practices  to  cultivate 
awareness,  serenity,  and  compassion  as  well  as  collaborative  efforts 
with  other  teachers  to  give  and  receive  support  on  the  challenges 
and  joys  of  entering  this  terrain  with  their  students.  In  addition,  staff 
development  can  increase  our  capacity  to  open  our  hearts  while 
also  providing  firm  guidance  and  the  problem-solving  skills  that 
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will  protect  our  students  from  disrespect.3 

When  we  can  co-create  with  our  students  this  climate  of  honor 
and  respect,  stories  emerge  about  what  matters  most  to  young  peo- 
ple, what  has  moved  them  deeply,  what  has  nourished  their  spirits.  I 
listened  to  these  stories  for  years. Then  a pattern  began  to  emerge  - 
a map  to  the  territory  of  soul. 

A Map  of  Adolescent  Spiritual  Development 

Based  on  students’  stories  and  questions,  I have  mapped  spiritual 
development  in  adolescents  who  may  or  may  not  have  a religious 
tradition  or  other  beliefs  about  the  true  nature  of  spirituality.  This 
mapping  comprises  seven  interrelated  yearnings,  needs,  or  hungers. 
Just  as  the  child’s  body  grows  when  the  hunger  for  fuel  and  air  is  fed, 
and  the  child’s  emotional  life  grows  when  the  hunger  for  love  and 
guidance  is  met,  meeting  these  spiritual  yearnings  supports,  strength- 
ens, and  fosters  the  development  of  the  spirit  of  a young  person. 

ONE  — Search  for  Meaning  and  Purpose.  This  concerns  the 
exploration  of  existential  questions  that  burst  forth  in  adolescence. 
“Why  am  I here?”  “Does  my  life  have  a purpose?”  “How  do  I find 
out  what  it  is?”  “Is  there  a meaning  to  life?”  “Why  should  I live?” 
“What  is  life  for?”  “What  does  my  future  hold?”  “What  is  my  des- 
tiny?” “Is  there  life  after  death?”  “Is  there  a God?”  I’ve  read  these 
questions  time  and  again  when  students  write  anonymously  about 
their  personal  “mysteries”  — their  wonder,  worries,  curiosity,  fear, 
and  excitement. 

This  domain  of  meaning  and  purpose  not  only  is  crucial  to 
motivation  and  learning  for  students  but  also  is  paradoxically  simple 
and  uncomfortable  for  teachers  to  deal  with.  Purpose  is  primarily 
taught  in  the  curriculum  through  goal  setting  and  decision-making 


- often  with  strictly  rational  techniques.  But  if  this  spiritual  dimen- 
sion is  omitted  or  if  the  inner  life  of  the  adolescent  is  not  cultivated 
as  part  of  the  search  for  goals  or  careers,  they  will  most  likely  base 
their  decisions  on  external  pressures  - from  peers,  parents,  teachers. 
One  student  writes: 

“So  many  of  my  friends  are  so  clueless.  They  don’t  know  what 
they  want  to  do,  they  know  what  they’re  supposed  to  do.They  don’t 
know  how  they  feel,  they  know  how  they’re  supposed  to  feel.  And 
here  I find  myself  in  a group  of  people  going  through  all  my  same 
stuff,  and  although  I don’t  have  the  answers  to  all  questions,  I find 
myself  feeling  like  everything  is  perfect  and  right... I have  this 
‘community’  that  gives  me  a home  base  and  a sense  of  security.” 

Throughout  the  curriculum,  teachers  can  create  a safe  environ- 
ment where  students  can  reveal  and  explore  these  existential  ques- 
tions. Because  our  profession  predicates  most  authority  on  our  ability 
to  “know,”  or  to  have  the  “right  answer,”  many  teachers  are  profound- 
ly uncomfortable  with  questions  that  appear  to  have  no  answers. 

Yet  educators  can  provide  experiences  that  honor  the  questions. 
They  can  also  allow  students  to  give  their  gifts  to  the  world  through 
school  and  community  service,  through  creative  expression,  or  aca- 
demic or  athletic  achievement.  In  the  way  we  teach,  we  can  help 
students  see  and  create  patterns  that  connect  learning  to  their 
personal  lives. 4 

TWO  — Longing  for  Silence  and  Solitude. This  can  lead  to 
identity  formation  and  goal  setting,  to  learning  readiness  and  inner 
peace.  For  adolescents,  this  domain  is  often  ambivalent  - fraught 
with  both  fear  and  urgent  need.  As  a respite  from  the  tyranny  of 
busy-ness  and  noise  that  afflicts  even  our  young  children,  silence 
may  be  a realm  of  reflection,  calm,  or  fertile  chaos  - an  avenue  of 
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If  this  spiritual  dimension  is  omitted  or  if  the  inner  life  of  the 
adolescent  is  not  cultivated  as  part  of  the  search  for  goals  or 
careers,  they  will  most  likely  base  their  decisions  on  external 
pressures  - from  peers,  parents,  teachers. 


stillness  and  rest  for  some,  prayer  or  contemplation  for  others. 
Another  student  writes: 

“I  like  to  take  time  to  go  within  myself  sometimes.  And  when  I 
do  that,  I try  to  take  an  emptiness  inside  there.  I think  that  everyone 
struggles  to  find  their  own  way  with  their  spirit  and  it’s  in  the  strug- 
gle that  our  spirit  comes  forth.” 

THREE  - Urge  for  Transcendence.  This  describes  the  desire  of 
young  people  to  go  beyond  their  perceived  limits.  It  includes  not 
only  the  mystical  realm,  but  also  secular  experiences  of  the  extraor- 
dinary in  the  arts,  athletics,  academics,  or  human  relations.  By  nam- 
ing this  human  need  that  spans  all  cultures,  educators  can  help 
students  constructively  channel  this  urge  and  challenge  themselves 
in  ways  that  reach  for  this  peak  experience. 

FOUR  — Hunger  for  Joy  and  Delight.  This  can  be  satisfied 
through  experiences  of  great  simplicity,  such  as  play,  celebration,  or 
gratitude.  Educators  can  also  help  students  express  the  exaltation 
they  feel  when  encountering  beauty,  power,  grace,  brilliance,  love 
or  the  sheer  joy  of  being  alive. 

FIVE  — Creative  Drive.  This  is  perhaps  the  most  familiar 
domain  for  nourishing  the  spirit  of  students  in  secular  schools.  In 
opportunities  for  acts  of  creation,  people  often  encounter  their  par- 
ticipation in  a process  infused  with  depth,  meaning  and  mystery. 

“There  is  something  that  happens  to  me  in  pottery  class  — I lose 
myself  in  the  feeling  of  wet  clay  rolling  smoothly  under  my  hands  as 
the  wheel  spins.  I have  it  last  period,  so  no  matter  how  difficult  the 
day  was,  pottery  makes  every  day  a good  day.  It’s  almost  magical  — to 
feel  so  good,  so  serene.” 

SIX  - Call  for  Initiation.  This  refers  to  a hunger  the  ancients 
met  by  rites  of  passage  for  their  young.  As  educators,  we  can  create 


programs  that  guide  adolescents  to  become  conscious  about  the 
irrevocable  transition  from  childhood  to  adulthood,  give  them  tools 
for  making  transitions  and  separations,  challenge  them  to  discover 
the  capacities  for  their  next  step  and  create  ceremonies  with  parents 
and  other  faculty  that  acknowledge  and  welcome  them  into  the 
community  of  adults. 

SEVEN  — Deep  Connection.  This  is  the  common  thread  in  the 
stories  I have  heard  from  students  over  the  years.  Ron  Miller,  histo- 
rian of  holistic  education,  observes  that  “spirituality  is  nourished, 
not  through  formal  rituals  that  students  practice  in  school,  but  by 
the  quality  of  relationship  that  is  developed  between  person  and 
world.  We  can,  and  must,  cultivate  an  attitude  of  caring,  respect,  and 
contemplation  to  replace  the  narrow  modernist  view  that  the  world 
is  a resource  to  be  exploited.”5  Whether  students  are  describing 
deep  connection  to  themselves,  to  others,  to  nature  or  to  a higher 
power,  this  seventh  domain  describes  a quality  of  relationship  that  is 
profoundly  caring,  resonant  with  meaning,  and  involves  feelings  of 
belonging,  and  of  being  truly  seen  or  known. 

Through  deep  connection  to  the  self,  students  encounter  a strength 
and  richness  within  that  is  the  basis  for  developing  the  autonomy 
central  to  the  adolescent  journey,  to  discovering  purpose  and 
unlocking  creativity.  As  teachers,  we  can  nourish  this  form  of  deep 
connection  by  giving  our  students  time  for  solitary  reflection. 
Classroom  exercises  which  encourage  reflection  and  expression 
through  writing  or  art  can  also  allow  a student  access  to  the  inner 
self  while  in  the  midst  of  other  people.  Totally  engrossed  in  such 
creative  activities,  students  are  encouraged  to  discover  and  express 
their  own  feelings,  values,  beliefs. 

Connecting  deeply  to  one  other  person  or  to  a meaningful  group,  they 
discover  the  balm  of  belonging  that  soothes  the  profound  alienation 
which  fractures  the  identity  of  our  youth  and  prevents  them  from 
contributing  to  our  communities.  To  feel  a sense  of  belonging  at 


MY  PRACTICE 

Taking  time  to  sit  each  morning  for  10  to  20  minutes  has  felt  essential  for  staying  balanced  and  for  listening  to  the  wisdom  that 
is  always  there.  Breathing  deeply,  I shift  Into  a peaceful,  alert  and  open  state.  After  that,  anything  can  happen.  I may  make 
choices  about  my  day,  or  work  with  something  that's  troubling  me,  or  just  enjoy  the  faith  I feel  in  that  state.  Or  I may  pray  from 
gratitude  or  helplessness.  Recently,  painting  and  drawing  have  become  the  most  ecstatic  entryway  to  my  soul.  At  the  age  of  50, 
completely  without  skill,  letting  go  of  any  notion  of  goal  or  product,  I relaxed  and  let  go.  Colors  came  alive  and  I was  lost  in  a 
blissful  state  of  play  and  delight.  This  child-like  state  of  awareness  combined  with  the  gift  of  total  focus  has  continued  to  take 
me  into  transcendent  states  now  virtually  each  time  I pick  up  a brush  or  soft  pencil. 
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school,  students  must  be  part  of  an  authentic  community  in  the 
classroom  - a community  in  which  students  feel  seen  and  heard  for 
who  they  really  are.  Many  teachers  create  this  opportunity  through 
“morning  meetings,”  weekly  councils,  or  sharing  circles  offered  in  a 
context  of  ground  rules  that  make  it  safe  to  be  vulnerable.  The 
teacher  must  continue  to  support  the  autonomy  and  uniqueness  of 
the  individual  while  fostering  a sense  of  belonging  and  union  with 
the  group. The  more  that  young  people  are  encouraged  to  strength- 
en their  own  boundaries  and  develop  their  own  identity,  the  more 
capable  they  are  of  bonding  to  a group  in  a healthy,  enduring  way. 

Connecting  deeply  to  nature,  to  their  lineage  or  to  a higher  power,  they 
participate  in  a larger,  ongoing  source  of  meaning,  a joy  that  pro- 
vides them  with  perspective,  wisdom,  and  faith.  “Is  there  life  after 
death?”“How  did  life  start?”“Is  there  a God?”“What  makes  people 
evil?”“What  is  the  meaning  of  life?” 

When  students  know  there  is  a time  in  school  life  where  they 
may  give  voice  to  the  great  comfort  and  joy  they  find  in  their 
relationship  to  God  or  to  nature,  this  freedom  of  expression  nour- 
ishes their  spirits.  My  students  have  expressed  themselves  through 
this  freedom  in  many  ways: 

“When  I get  depressed,”  revealed  Keisha  to  her  family  group 
members  in  a school  in  Manhattan, “I  go  to  this  park  near  my  house 
where  there  is  an  absolutely  enormous  tree.  I go  and  sit  down  with 
it  because  it  feels  so  strong  to  me.” 

“It  was  my  science  teacher  who  awakened  my  spirit,”  said  a 
teacher  about  his  high  school  days  in  Massachusetts.  “He  conveyed  a 
sense  of  awe  about  the  natural  world  that  would  change  me  forever.” 
“I  try  to  practice  being  present  — that’s  what  Buddhism  has 
given  to  me  that  I really  cherish.  It’s  really  the  most  important  thing 
to  me  now.” 

“I  became  a Christian  a few  years  back.  It’s  been  the  most  won- 
derful thing  in  my  life.  I can’t  tell  you  what  it  feels  like  to  know  that 
I’m  loved  like  that.  Always  loved  and  guided.  By  Jesus.  And  it’s 
brought  our  family  much  closer.” 


Rachael  Kessler 

Director,  Institute  for 
Social  and  emotional 
Learning,  Boulder 
Colorado 

Students  who  feel  deeply  connected  don’t  need  danger  to  feel  fully 
alive.  They  don’t  need  guns  to  feel  powerful.  They  don’t  want  to  hurt 
others  or  themselves.  Out  of  connection  grows  compassion  and  pas- 
sion — passion  for  people,  for  students’  goals  and  dreams,  for  life  itself. 

Education  for  Wholeness 

Defining  the  “moral  meaning”  of  democracy,  John  Dewey  wrote 
that  “the  supreme  task  of  all  political  institutions...  shall  be  the  con- 
tribution they  make  to  the  all-round  growth  of  every  member  of 
society”  (1957).  If  we  are  educating  for  wholeness,  citizenship,  and 
leadership  in  a democracy,  spiritual  development  belongs  in  schools. 
But  because  we  have  concerns  about  separation  of  church  and  state, 
because  we  often  confuse  spiritual  development  with  religion,  and 
because  we  fear  reprisal  from  “the  other  side”  in  a decade  of  “culture 
wars,”  educators  have  been  reluctant  to  develop  a methodology  and 
curriculum  to  directly  address  this  aspect  of  human  growth. 

In  a pluralistic  society,  educators  can  give  students  a glimpse  of 
the  rich  array  of  experiences  that  feed  the  soul.  We  can  provide  a 
forum  which  honors  the  ways  individual  students  nourish  their 
spirits.  We  can  offer  activities  which  allow  them  to  experience 
deep  connection. 

Perhaps  most  important,  as  teachers,  we  can  honor  the  quest  of 
each  student  to  find  what  gives  their  life  meaning  and  integrity,  and 
what  allows  them  to  feel  connected  to  what  is  most  precious  for 
them.  In  the  search  itself,  in  loving  the  questions,  in  the  deep  yearn- 
ing they  let  themselves  feel,  young  people  will  discover  what  is 
sacred  in  life,  what  is  sacred  in  their  own  lives,  and  what  allows  them 
to  bring  their  most  sacred  gift  to  nourish  the  world.  D 
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“. . .Here  is  a place  deep  among  the  metal  and  the  scraps  a melting-pot  of 
ideas  clashing  in  the  great  framework  a place  where  the  elders  spring  from 
the  garden  roy  is  first  in  his  medicine  hat  making  life  into  art  and  art  into 
life  any  class  with  him  is  a ‘dreaded’  affair  an  outreach  jacket  worn  in  the 
name  ofhunka  hunka  hurnin  love  to  which  isadora’s  laughter  dances  in  a 
fluttered  pattern  there  stands  irma  cool  with  a smoke  she  is  guarded  her 
mind  her  words  her  laughter  calculating  the  proximity  of  the  sidewalk  from 
the  hand  that  holds  her  smoke  miles  davis  and  alice  walker  would  he  proud 
to  have  earned  her  choice  admiration  then  greta  who  is  the  voice  of  passion 
and  compassion  of  emotion  and  beauty  and  reverence  she  speaks  of  toni 
morrison  and  the  mother  goddess  standing  in  the  grass  a happy  puppy  run- 
ning about  Caroline  is  remembered  like  a shadow  of  a missing  limb  forever 
her  extraordinary  spell  woven  into  the  walls  and  last  but  not  least  margaret 
careful  and  determined  she  is  strong  and  reflective  a champion  of  causes  des- 
tined to  be  a savior  one  day. . . ” Gerry,  Grade  12  student 

Corktown  Community  High  School 

I got  to  know  Roy,  Isadora,  Greta,  Irma,  Margaret,  and  the  other 
teachers  at  Corktown  during  the  time  I spent  there  as  the  principal 
researcher  in  a large-scale  research  study  of  Exemplary  Secondary 
Schools  in  Canada.1  I met  them  at  a time  when  I had  already  been 
wondering  about  the  role  of  voice  in  human  development,  and 
thinking  about  the  importance  of  trusting  relationships  in  the 
development  of  adolescents’  voices. 

Corktown  Community  High  School  is  an  alternative  secondary 
school  in  The  Toronto  District  School  Board.2  The  school  is  housed 
in  aVictorian,  two-storey,  brick  building  in  the  heart  of  old  indus- 
trial Toronto,  and  is  surrounded  by  industrial  buildings,  a scrapyard, 
warehouses,  and  factories,  all  of  which  are  in  various  stages  of  reno- 
vation. The  six  classrooms  in  the  school  are  spacious  with  big  win- 
dows and  high  ceilings. They  are  decorated  with  artwork,  student 
art,  maps,  and  posters  which  emphasize  the  human,  the  aesthetic, 
the  artistic,  and  the  communal  dimensions  of  life  in  this  place.  The 


school  has  no  staff  room,  no  music  room,  no  science  labs,  and  no 
gymnasium.  It  has  a large  student  lounge  (with  sofas,  a piano,  and  a 
pop  machine),  a dark  room,  an  art  gallery  which  is  open  to  the  pub- 
lic, and  a basketball  court. 

Corktown  has  an  enrollment  of  approximately  120  students,  and 
six  teachers  and  one  half-time  teacher.  It  offers  advanced  level  pro- 
grams only,  and  the  wide  range  of  courses  offered  in  mainstream 
high  schools  are  not  offered  here.  Students  who  wish  to  take  credits 
in  subjects  not  offered  can  take  them  at  night  school. The  Outreach 
program  is  one  of  the  most  important  aspects  of  Corktown  and  is 
an  integral  and  mandatory  part  of  the  school  curriculum.  Each 
Wednesday,  members  of  the  school  are  engaged  in  their  Outreach 
projects  with  sponsors  in  the  community. 

The  central  feature  which  distinguishes  this  and  all  the  other 
public  alternative  schools  from  other  schools  in  the  system  is  their 
status  as  self-governing  communities  accountable  to  their  own  stu- 
dent, parent,  and  teacher  groups  (within  the  context  of  the  policies 
and  guidelines  set  by  the  Board). The  day-to-day  administrative 
activities  of  the  school  are  dealt  with  by  the  co-ordinator/ teachers 
who  rotate  every  two  years,  and  represent  the  off-site  principal 
whose  responsibihties  include  six  other  alternative  schools. 

Corktown  draws  its  student  population  from  all  over  the  city. 
Students  are  attracted  to  the  school  because  they  have  heard  of  a 
place  where  they  can  earn  advanced  level  credits  in  a non-hierarchi- 
cal,  egalitarian,  and  co-operative  “extended  family”  environment,  a 
place  where  they  will  be  encouraged  to  participate  actively  in  the 
school  community,  to  develop  their  consciousness  about  life  in  the 
larger  community,  and  to  use  their  voices  to  act  in  these  larger  arenas. 

The  majority  of  the  students  at  Corktown  have  dropped  out  of 
other  high  schools  in  the  city,  and  when  they  arrive  most  are  alien- 
ated and  disengaged.  When  they  are  asked  about  why  they  stay  at 
Corktown,  students  speak  of  feeling  that  they  are  treated  as  worth- 
while and  valued  persons  in  this  school  community,  of  a sense  of 
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belonging,  and  of  the  value  of  having  both  rights  and  responsibili- 
ties in  the  school  community.  They  speak  of  the  non-confrontation- 
al,  non-judgmental,  and  non-punitive  environment  as  essential  in 
enabling  them  to  stay  in  school,  in  learning  to  deal  with  their  par- 
ticular human  frailties  and  difficulties,  and  in  enabling  them  to  be 
successful  in  their  own  terms.  They  speak  of  the  teacher-student 
relationships  and  of  the  importance  of  the  levels  of  understanding, 
caring,  empathy,  patience  which  teachers  show,  explaining  that  it  is 
especially  this  which  enables  them  to  work  through  difficult  phases 
in  their  lives,  and  to  learn  from,  rather  than  to  be  defeated  by,  the 
struggle  to  get  to  know  themselves  and  their  own  humanity. 

Expression  of  Voice 

The  connection  of  mind,  heart  and  soul,  and  of  voice  as  an  instrument 
of  the  soul  is  explained  by  Philipa,  a Grade  1 1 student  at  Corktown: 

“Before  I came  to  Corktown,  I was  always  in  a bad  mood.  I was 
depressed  all  the  time.  I would  come  home  from  school,  have  some- 
thing to  eat,  go  up  to  my  room,  spend  the  whole  night  in  my  room. 

I cried  myself  to  sleep  at  night  and  I never  knew  why.  My  mother 
and  I used  to  fight  all  the  time. . . .When  I came  to  this  school  every- 
thing changed.... My  whole  family  noticed  the  difference.  I grew  up 
a lot  because  you  are  given  the  chance  to  speak  your  mind  here  and 
I wasn’t  at  my  other  school.  I think  part  of  the  problem  at  the  other 
school  is  that  I wasn’t  learning  about  myself  at  all.  I wasn’t  finding 
out  who  I was  because  I wasn’t  given  the  chance  and  then  I came 
here.  There  are  so  many  opportunities  that  come  out  of  this  school. 
I’ve  learned  so  much  about  myself  and  the  way  I react  with  other 
people  and  how  other  people  react  with  me.  [I’ve  learned]  that  I 
can  get  anything  I want  if  I try  hard  enough,  and  that’s  something  I 
didn’t  believe  before.” 

For  Irma,  a teacher  at  Corktown,  the  issue  of  the  development  of 
adolescents’  voices  is  a focus  of  all  her  teaching,  and  she  echoes  a 
theme  that  is  at  the  heart  of  the  philosophy  on  which  the  school 


community  is  based;  the  development  of  the  individual’s  own 
authentic  voice  and  abilities  to  listen  and  to  hear  the  voices  of  oth- 
ers. Irma  says: 

“Teenagers  need  to  feel  unique,  individual,  need  to  feel  that  they 
are  their  own  people  and  [to]  learn  something  about  them- 
selves....They  need  to  think  independently  and  to  have  respect  for 
themselves  as  unique  individuals.” 

Students  are  encouraged  to  participate  actively  in  classrooms  and 
in  the  school  community,  in  school  governance  and  conflict  resolu- 
tion, and  in  a school  culture  which  emphasizes  collaboration  and 
connectedness  with  others,  and  with  the  wider  national  and  global 
communities.  It  is  acknowledged  that  when  students  do  not  have 
voice  in  the  operation  of  schools,  have  no  opportunities  to  propose 
curriculum  changes  and  to  participate  in  school  governance,  this 
results  in  overwhelming  alienation  of  students  from  the  educational 
system.  Conversely,  when  students  are  encouraged  to  participate 
actively  in  all  aspects  of  the  school,  they  will,  when  it  feels  safe,  express 
their  inner  realities,  understandings,  desires,  fears,  hopes,  and  dreams. 
When  students  are  not  afraid  of  being  ostracized,  marginalized,  or 
silenced,  they  will  name  and  describe  the  world  as  they  know  it,  and 
enable  others  to  enter  their  realities,  to  reach  them  and  to  teach  them. 

Teachers  know  that  the  creation  of  an  environment  where  dis- 
cussion and  the  raising  of  conflicting  views  can  take  place  is  of 
major  importance.  Difficult  and  controversial  topics  are  not  buried 
and  ignored  but  are  taken  up  in  the  context  of  relationships  and  of 
community  where  the  norms  of  interaction  emphasize  respect  for 
the  other,  and  provide  latitude  and  tolerance  for  individual  expres- 
sion and  for  the  development  of  voice.  One  of  the  teachers,  Joy, 
explained  it  this  way: 

“A  great  many  students  who  come  here  have  strongly  individual 
opinions  and  they  insist  that  those  be  heard  and  recognized.  They 
don’t  necessarily  insist  on  having  their  own  way,  but  they  insist 
on  having  their  voices  heard.Very  often  it  is  a voice  that  would  be 


The  creation  of  an  environment  where  discussion  and  the  raising  of 
conflicting  views  can  take  place  is  of  major  importance.  Difficult  and 
controversial  topics  are  not  buried  and  ignored  but  are  taken  up  in 
the  context  of  relationships  and  of  community  where  the  norms  of 
interaction  emphasize  respect  for  the  other,  and  provide  latitude  and 
tolerance  for  individual  expression  and  for  the  development  of  voice. 


intolerable  in  other  places  because  it  is  a voice  that  is  young  and 
uncouth,  and  sometimes  it  can  be  rude.  There  is  a space  to  let  that 
roll  by  and  to  wait  for  the  next  stage  to  come  forward.... This  school 
seems  to  be  able  to  embrace  students  who  are  not  successful  in  all 
sorts  of  ways....  We  have  students  whose  eyes  never  meet  yours  and 
whose  hair  covers  their  faces  and  that  goes  on  for  a year  and  a half. 
Then  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  you  see  them  emerging.  We  have 
students  who  can’t  attend  early  morning  classes  as  they  are  not  self- 
disciplined  or  they  are  living  alone,  or  they  say  they  can’t  get  up  in 
the  morning.  We  have  this  method  of  attendance  probation  which 
seems  to  be  more  of  a support  than  an  punitive  thing  and  we  would 
schedule  that  person  without  a first  period  class. ...They  might  miss 
for  a while  but  you  notice  that  into  the  second  year,  if  not  sooner, 
people  that  couldn’t  get  to  class  initially  would  come  around  and 
manage  to  get  there.  The  same  thing  with  academic  work  [and] 
many,  many  who  are  not  very  interested,  or  not  very  disciplined,  or 
not  very  skilled,  just  seem  to  gradually  come  around.  I think  this  is 
what  makes  this  school  successful  in  general  for  all  those  people  is 
that  it’s  non-confrontational,  non-judgmental,  it’s  non-punitive.The 
aim  is  to  act  supportive  and  nurturing  and  the  size  is  small  enough 
that  that  kind  of  energy  can  be  retained  by  the  staff  by  and  large.” 

Profound  Respect 

Seventy  percent  of  Corktown’s  graduates  go  on  to  university  and 
the  other  thirty  percent  go  into  work  in  the  arts,  the  media,  educa- 
tion, social  work,  and  the  service  industry.  Learning  to  think  inde- 
pendently, to  develop  one’s  own  opinions,  ideas,  and  creativity 
requires  the  freedom  to  make  many  decisions  and  choices,  and  to 
have  lots  of  practice  in  the  processes  of  decision-making  and 
choice-making.  This  kind  of  freedom  also  includes  the  freedom  to 
make  poor  choices,  to  make  mistakes,  and  to  voice  uninformed  and 
unacceptable  opinions  in  a safe  environment.  The  teachers  at 
Corktown  strive  to  create  this  kind  of  environment.  One  of  the 
parents  describes  the  school’s  success  as  being  rooted  in  the  follow- 
ing principles  and  practices: 

ONE  — A profound  respect  for  young  people:  everything  comes 
from  that  - give  it  and  get  it  back. 

TWO  — A deep  understanding  of  individual  needs  and  ways  to 
meet  them. 

THREE  — A strong  focus  on  teaching  kids  to  think  independently. 
FOUR  — A deep  understanding  of  the  creative  process  and  (its) 
role  in  learning. 


The  adolescent’s  perspective  on  the  importance  of  environment  is 
presented  in  the  portrait  of  Ehren,  a Grade  10  student  in  his  first 
year  at  Corktown. 

mwT^mTWlLmEU  — 

Ehren  attended  five  other  schools  prior  to  coming  to  Corktown. 
At  one  time  he  was  diagnosed  as  "learning  disabled/'  and  was 
held  back  from  classes  he  found  interesting  and  challenging. 
Now  he  likes  to  write,  and  at  two  coffee  houses  held  this  year 
read  his  poetry  to  a hushed  audience.  His  work  was  applauded 
enthusiastically,  he  was  confident  and  assured,  and  his  spoken 
words  belied  the  appearance  of  the  written  text. 

Ehren  is  native  Indian  (Iroquois  Nation)  and  his  favourite  sub- 
ject is  Drama.  He  has  been  involved  with  the  Native  community  in 
Toronto  especially  in  the  area  of  Native  dramatic  arts,  and  he 
hopes  to  pursue  Arts  Studies  at  university.  His  mother  is  an  actor 
and  he  comes  from  a family  of  actors.  His  natural  father  is  a pho- 
tographer and  his  step-father  is  an  artist.  Ehren  explains  that 
Tom  Waits  is  his  current  favorite  musician  because  he  "likes  the 
words."  He  is  a large  person  who  has  longish  hair,  wears  Indian 
jewellery  and  double  t-shirts  (long  sleeves,  short  sleeves  on  top) 
with  Indian  designs  or  slogans.  His  easy-going  nature  and  person- 
ality make  it  hard  to  imagine  him  in  trouble,  but  he  explains  that 
he  did  not  like  the  institutional  quality  of  larger  schools  and  fre- 
quently got  into  trouble  there. 

Ehren's  academic  record  prior  to  Corktown  would  have  been  a 
serious  obstacle  to  his  hopes  of  attending  university,  but  in  his 
first  year  at  Corktown  he  passed  all  his  courses  and  achieved 
seven  credits.  He  also  ran  for  an  executive  position  in  the 
Association  of  Schools  Councils  (TASC)  and  subsequently  decid- 
ed to  become  actively  involved  in  the  Alternative  Schools 
Alliance  ( ASA),  because,  in  his  own  words:  "TASC  is  too  bureau- 
cratic. If  we  are  going  to  work  with  adults  we  should  be  able  to 
express  our  point  of  view,  rather  than  accepting  what  they  have 
already  laid  out."  When  asked  about  his  success  at  Corktown,  he 
said:  "In  previous  years,  I haven't  been  as  happy  because  of  the 
environment  I was  in.  It  was  easier  to  justify  to  myself  not  doing 
anything.  Here,  the  environment  makes  all  the  difference." 

In  the  Current  Climate 

Unfortunately,  some  of  the  students  who  are  thriving  at  Corktown 
leave  because  of  the  restrictiveness  of  course  offerings  and  the 
necessity  to  go  elsewhere  for  compulsory  courses,  such  as  Physical 
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I am  renewed  by  my  ongoing  contact  with  people  who  inspire  and  sustain  me.  I am  also  very  conscious  that  I am  affected  deeply 
by  contact  with  music,  nature,  and  the  sea. 


Education,  French,  and  Science.  Science  is  particularly  affected  by 
the  limitations  in  the  budget  and  by  the  expense  of  the  equipment 
and  materials.  Another  example  of  a program  that  is  affected  is  the 
Breakfast  Program  for  students  who  need  it.  In  the  absence  of  con- 
tinued community  funding,  the  teachers  agreed  that  they  would 
organize  shopping  and  baking  projects  in  preference  to  shutting  the 
program  down.  One  teacher  commented: 

“The  philosophy  of  conservation  and  making  do  with  less 
breaks  down  here,  and  what  is  considered  to  be  a good  attitude 
towards  living  becomes  a major  disadvantage  to  running  a school 
program.  Recycling  and  scrounging  take  time  and  energy,  and 
sometimes  we  can’t  offer  a course  in  English  because  we  can’t  get 
the  books,  and  it  takes  time  to  scrounge.” 

Many  of  the  teachers  speak  of  exhaustion,  related  health  prob- 
lems, and  an  over-commitment  to  the  professional  part  of  their 
lives.  They  speak  of  rushed  lives  where  a balance  between  the  pro- 
fessional and  the  personal  is  not  possible.  For  teachers  and  students 
alike,  the  struggle  is  ongoing,  requiring  commitment  to  their  own 
learning  and  growth,  and  to  the  continual  striving  for  local  and 
global  conditions  of  living  and  learning  where  equity  and  excel- 
lence are  within  the  reach  of  all  individuals. 

Now  in  the  current  social  and  economic  context  of  education  in 
Ontario,  where  my  colleagues  in  mainstream  secondary  schools  tell 
me  of  the  changes  to  their  working  conditions,  and  the  obstacles  to 
teaching  and  learning,  I wondered  how  Corktown  and  the  other 
alternative  schools  were  faring.  In  the  words  of  Sandra  Best,  the 
Co-ordinator  of  Alternative  Schools  in  the  Toronto  District  School 
Board,  these  schools  are  affected  by  all  the  same  issues  as  other 
schools,  but  as  she  says: 

“For  the  alternative  schools,  things  are  the  same  now  as  they’ve 
always  been.  We  have  always  had  to  do  more  with  less.  We  have 
never  had  the  libraries  and  the  computer  equipment.  We  are  used 
to  having  to  strive  for  everything,  and  we  use  our  community 
resources  the  way  we  always  have. . . .Yes. . . the  changes  in  the  con- 
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text  affect  our  situation Teacher  morale  is  lower  than  it  used  to 

be,  there  are  the  space  issues,  choice  of  principals,  the  removal  of 
the  principals  from  the  teachers’  unions.  We  deal  with  these  issues 
just  as  other  schools  have  to  deal  with  them.  However,  there  does- 
n’t seem  to  be  a big  threat  to  alternative  schools  at  present.  The 
philosophy  is  the  same,  the  cultures  of  the  schools  and  the  princi- 
ples on  which  they  are  based  is  the  same. . .we  have  always  operated 
on  a shoe-string. . . ” 

As  human  beings  we  long  to  belong,  and  a good  learning  com- 
munity engenders  a feeling  of  belonging  that  satisfies  and  sustains 
the  individual’s  deepest  needs.  The  teachers  and  students  at 
Corktown  reinforced  my  belief  that  the  ability  to  be  successful  in 
an  academic  sense  is  greatly  enhanced  when  we  can  make  connec- 
tions with  our  own  internal  worlds,  and  reach  out  from  there  to 
understand  others  and  the  meanings  of  the  world  around  us.  From 
my  discussions  with  Philipa,  Ehren  and  the  other  students  at 
Corktown,  I learned  about  the  deep  necessity  for  this  sense  of 
belonging,  especially  among  adolescents,  and  for  a school  culture 
and  curriculum  that  enables  them  to  make  connections  with  each 
other,  and  with  their  own  inner  lives. 

From  Roy,  Irma,  Margaret,  Joy,  Greta,  and  Isadora,  I learned 
that  authentic  human  relations  are  at  the  heart  of  good  teaching.  I 
witnessed  the  value  of  authentic  dialogue  and  discussion,  trusting 
interpersonal  relationships,  and  safe,  accepting  environments, 
in  enabling  adolescents  to  find  their  voices  and  to  express  their 
internal  realities.  I learned  that  within  these  relationships  and  envi- 
ronments, adolescent  learners  can  develop  their  emotions,  interper- 
sonal interactions  and  social  skills,  intellectual  abilities,  capacities  to 
connect  with  their  own  humanity  and  that  of  others,  and  to  make 
their  way  in  the  world.  Q 


JNates 

Corktown  Community  High 
School,  is  a pseudonym  for  an 
alternative  high  school  in  the 
Toronto  District  School  Board. 

The  teachers  in  this  school  chose 
anonymity  so  that  all  requests  for 
information  about  the  school  can 
be  channelled  through  the  Board 
where  qualified  personnel  can 
handle  all  enquiries  and  ensure  that 


prospective  students  are  matched  to 
a school  with  appropriate  programs, 
an  appropriate  setting,  and  appropri- 
ate support  to  meet  their  needs. 

The  case  study  of  Corktown  was 
published  by  the  Canadian 
Education  Association  as  one  of  the 
cases  in  The  Exemplary  Schools  Study. 
Individuals  who  wish  to  read  this 
case  (or  any  of  the  other  20  cases) 


can  order  it  from: 

CEA,  252  Bloor  Street  West, 
Toronto,  M5V  IV6. 

A The  Toronto  District  School  Board 
includes  the  former  Toronto  School 
Board,  and  the  former  East  York, 
Scarborough,  Etobicoke  and  North 
York  School  Boards.  In  the  former 
Toronto  School  Board  there 
were  ten  secondary  and  thirteen 


elementary  alternative  schools. The 
alternative  schools  in  the  other  for- 
mer Boards  were  as  follows:  East 
York:  one  secondary  school;  North 
York;  1K-OAC;  Scarborough:  two 
secondary  and  one  elementary; 
Etobicoke:  one  secondary. 


The 

Anne  Greer 
Teacher 

Toronto  Waldorf  School 


In  the  pre-dawn  darkness  of  late  September,  a drum  begins  to 
beat.  Strong  young  voices  chant,  echoing  throughout  the  group 
campground: 

The  earth,  the  air,  the  fire,  the  water, 

Return,  return,  return,  return. 

Aiyai,  aiyai,  aiyai,  ayai, 

Aiyo,  aiyo,  aiyo,  aiyo. 

In  their  tents,  the  Grade  Nines  await  with  nervous  anticipation 
the  summons  from  the  Grade  Twelves  who  are  circling  outside.  As 
each  emerges,  he  or  she  is  met  by  a Grade  Twelve  guardian.  The 
guardians,  standing  behind  the  initiates,  light  candles  and,  carrying 
blankets  for  the  comfort  of  the  younger  ones,  lead  their  charges 
through  the  darkness  to  a chosen  spot  along  the  river  for  an  hour 
long  silent  vigil.  As  the  first  light  of  day  reveals  the  currents  and 
mists  below  and  wakens  the  birds  to  song,  the  group  of  over  50 
young  people  return  silently  to  the  campsite  and  stand  quietly  in  a 
circle  around  a fire  newly  kindled.  Water,  a sage  smudge,  and  a 
handful  of  earth  are  passed  around.  Words  are  spoken  from  a dozen 
initiation  rites,  past  and  present.  Then,  both  classes  together  say  the 
morning  verse,  repeated  at  the  beginning  of  each  day  in  the  upper 
classes  ofWaldorf  schools.  This  morning,  standing  in  the  outdoors, 
enveloped  in  a mood  of  quiet  contemplation,  with  the  first  warm- 
ing rays  of  the  sun  gleaming  through  the  scarlet  and  gold  of  the 
turning  leaves,  the  words  take  on  new  meaning: 

I look  into  the  world, 

Wherein  there  shines  the  sun, 

Wherein  there  gleam  the  stars, 

Wherein  there  lie  the  stones. 

The  plants  they  live  and  grow, 


The  beasts  they  feel  and  five, 

And  human  beings  to  spirit  give 
A dwelling  in  the  soul. 

I look  into  the  soul 
That  dwells  within  me. . . 

This  is  the  beginning  of  a long  and  exciting  day  of  trials,  both 
serious  and  comic.  While  the  whole  high  school,  numbering  about 
130,  looks  on,  each  Grade  Niner  will  be  challenged  and  each  will 
emerge  victorious  and  proud.  In  the  evening,  around  an  enormous 
bonfire,  each  will  receive  a new  name  and  a small  gift  from  nature  as 
the  Guardian  Twelves  welcome  them  into  the  High  School.  Then 
there  is  singing;  someone  begins  a fiddle  tune  for  dancing;  several 
boys  leap  over  the  dying  fire;  stories  are  told.  Slowly,  tired,  yet 
deeply  satisfied,  small  groups,  arms  around  each  others’  waists  or 
shoulders,  begin  to  wander  away  to  the  warmth  of  sleeping  bags. 
Some,  reluctant  to  let  go  of  this  magic  time,  crowd  into  a sweat 
lodge  constructed  earlier  by  a few  of  the  older  students  where  soul- 
ful exchanges  continue  until  the  predawn  hours  of  another  day. 

Whatever  they  are  thinking  about  as  they  drift  into  sleep  or 
exploring  in  quiet  conversation,  some  of  those  thoughts  probably 
include:  What  do  I mean  when  I say,  “I  look  into  the  world?” 
“What  is  this  T that  looks  into  the  world  while  at  the  same  time 
seeing  itself  looking  into  the  world?”  Puzzles,  complexities,  riddles. 
As  the  initiation  trip  to  the  Elora  Gorge  ends,  another  group  says 
goodbye  to  the  simplicity  of  childhood,  launched  on  the  exciting 
but  often  tumultuous  journey  toward  Self. 

As  a high  school  English  teacher  at  the  Toronto  Waldorf  School 
for  18  years,  I have  had  the  opportunity  to  watch  many  young  people 
find  their  way  through  adolescence  supported  by  an  understanding 
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acceptance  of  the  volatile  dynamics  of  this  transition  time,  by  a cur- 
riculum carefully  crafted  to  match  the  changing  consciousness  of 
dawning  maturity,  and  by  a community  of  parents,  teachers,  and  peers 
who  value  them.  School  is  often  the  place  where  they  feel  most  safe 
during  that  time  when  they  don’t  really  seem  to  fit  anywhere,  when 
there  is  such  yearning  for  place,  such  a search  for  solid  ground. 

As  a teacher,  I have  been  daily  grateful  for  the  insights  which 
Rudolph  Steiner  gave  in  guiding  the  young  along  the  path  to  dis- 
covering Self.  At  the  end  ofWorld  War  I,  when  Europe  lay  in  ruins, 
Steiner  was  asked  by  the  director  of  the  Waldorf  Astoria  Factory  in 
Stuttgart,  Germany,  to  help  in  the  development  of  a school  for  the 
children  of  the  workers  there.  The  result  was  the  first  Waldorf 
School,  the  beginning  of  one  of  the  largest,  and  perhaps  fastest 
growing,  independent  school  movements  in  the  world.  Steiner’s 
insights  into  the  needs  of  the  young  are  still  astonishingly  appropri- 
ate. Over  and  over,  I have  discovered,  as  Steiner  indicated,  that  what 
the  young  want  is  what  we  all  want:  to  find  meaning  and  purpose, 
to  experience  a sense  of  connectedness  to  other  people  and  to  the 
world,  and  to  feel  that  each  of  us  can  make  a difference. 

Underscoring  all  of  this,  though,  is  the  need  to  discover  the 
uniqueness  of  the  Self.  Even  when  we  begin  to  think  of  all  the 
complexities  of  what  makes  each  of  us  unlike  the  other,  when  we 
ask,  “Who  am  I?”,  we  have  an  immediate  awareness  of  the  difficulty 
of  defining  that  “I.”  How  much  more  complex  this  becomes  when 
we  take  up  the  task,  for  the  first  time,  of  looking  into  our  own  soul, 
of  encountering  ourselves.  This  difficult  task  is  central  for  the  ado- 
lescent. Painfully  enough,  it  also  necessitates  testing  all  adults  in  the 
vicinity  to  see  how  far  they  have  come  in  their  own  encounters. 
Encountering  self  is  lonely  territory.  In  truth,  no  one  can  be  there 


with  you. This  is  what  consumes  the  adolescent:  this  intense  isola- 
tion: “Nobody  understands  me!” “You  don’t  know  what  I mean!” 
“How  can  you  have  any  idea  of  what  I’m  going  through?”  The 
“gende  pain”  of  adolescence,  as  Steiner  calls  it. 

In  all  this  puzzle,  the  young  person  wants,  in  some  measure,  but 
never  completely,  a guide  through  these  confusing  experiences.  They 
avidly  consume  advice  in  the  plethora  of  aggressively  marketed 
books,  magazines,  movies, TV  shows,  and  internet  connections  aimed 
specifically  at  them.  Usually,  though,  all  of  it  leaves  a nagging  sense  of 
dissatisfaction.  There  are  plenty  of  answers,  but  they  are  responses  to 
the  wrong  questions.  It  is  not  easy  to  articulate  the  right  questions, 
the  meaningful  ones. “I’m  so  unhappy,”  they  say,  sometimes  aloud,  but 
more  often  silently,  through  looks,  postures,  gestures.  “What’s  the 
trouble?”  you  ask.  “I  don’t  know,”  they  reply,  “I  can’t  explain  it.” 

For  the  first  time,  they  are  facing  what  it  is  to  be.  “I  didn’t  ask  to 
be  born,”  they  shout,  terrified  of  the  power  of  destiny,  fighting  to 
escape,  to  seek  oblivion,  fascinated  by  the  possibility  of  choosing  to 
do  something  other  than  what  is  dictated,  by  the  fact  that  death  itself 
can  be  a choice.  “Do  I really  want  to  be  here?”  they  ask.  “Do  I really 
want  to  be  me?”  “Do  I really  want  to  be?”To  be,  they  know,  takes 
courage.  And  these  are  dangerous  waters,  for  them  uncharted  still. 

Steiner  said  that  our  task  as  teachers  of  this  age  is  to  help  them  to 
articulate  and  face  these  latent  questions:  questions  about  nature, 
about  the  cosmos  and  the  entire  world,  about  the  human  soul, 
questions  of  history  - so  that  riddles  arise  in  their  youthful  souls 
(see  Steiner,  1922).  If  the  questions  are  left  unasked  and  unad- 
dressed, Steiner  warns  that  the  capacities  newly  awakened  in  the 
young  will  be  transformed,  “first  into  delight  in  power,  and  second 
into  eroticism.”  Sound  familiar? 

Section  3 


At  this  age,  the  young  are  developing  the  ideals  that  will  last  a life- 
time and  we  must  leave  them  intact  As  the  young  person's  thinking 
becomes  increasingly  capable  of  handling  abstractions,  the  possi- 
bility of  "what  if?",  the  realm  of  the  ideal,  is  born. 


Asking  questions  and  allowing  time  to  contemplate  possible 
answers  require  a radically  different  approach  to  education  from 
that  currently  adopted  by  most  schools.  What  is  needed  is  flexibility 
in  the  classroom  and  trust  in  teachers  to  be  more  than  conveyors  of 
information  and  skills.  An  autonomous  self  can  grow  only  through 
witnessing  as  role-models  teachers  who  think  independently  and 
creatively  and  are  free  to  develop  their  own  courses  and  employ 
their  own  methodologies  with  enthusiasm. 

Steiner  reminds  us,  often,  that  the  central  element  in  teaching  is 
that  which  happens  between  the  teacher  and  the  taught.  At  that 
place  where  they  meet,  the  seat  of  the  soul,  as  Novalis  would  have 
it,  “aliveness”  must  pass  between  them.  Waldorf  educators  teach  out 
of  their  own  living  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  subject  mat- 
ter; they  are  never  merely  transmitters  of  facts.  In  the  high  school 
years,  we  are  mainly  concerned  with  newly  developing  capacities 
for  thought  and  independent  judgment,  but  we  must  never  deal 
with  the  intellect  intellectually  because  “judgment  is  actually  borne 
out  of  powers  of  the  imagination”  (Steiner,  1922). 

Steiner  also  warns  against  scepticism,  which  he  calls  “soul-crush- 
ing, soul  debilitating.” At  this  age,  the  young  are  developing  the 
ideals  that  will  last  a lifetime  and  we  must  leave  them  intact.  As  the 
young  person’s  thinking  becomes  increasingly  capable  of  handling 
abstractions,  the  possibility  of  “what  if?”,  the  realm  of  the  ideal,  is 
born.  Such  nascent  buds  must  be  treated  with  great  care  and  met 
with  the  warmth  of  optimism. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  gift  that  Steiner  gives  us  as  teachers 
is  an  understanding  that  we  must  not  take  away  the  future  from  the 
young  by  attempting  to  define  it  for  them.  The  young  bring  the 
future  with  them.  We  need  to  be  careful  not  to  suggest  in  any  way 
that  the  time  into  which  they  have  come  is  a horrendous  age:  it  is 
their  time.  We  need  to  leave  open  the  possibilities  of  what  is  to 
come;  the  splendors  of  the  past  should  prepare  for  the  excitement 
of  what  might  be.  We  need  to  be  aware  of  the  language  with  which 
we  describe  what  we  think  we  are  doing  in  education;  there  is  no 


place  for  the  imperative,  “the  student  must”  or  “the  student  will.” 
Who  knows  what  these  young  people  can  bring  to  the  world?  The 
glory  of  adolescence  lies  in  potential. 

Because  of  that,  Waldorf  schools  are  careful  not  to  promote  spe- 
cialization. All  students  experience  a full  program  of  humanities, 
sciences,  mathematics,  music,  drama,  visual  and  practical  arts,  and 
physical  and  outdoor  education.  At  Waldorf,  we  say  that  we  are 
teaching  the  head,  the  heart,  and  the  hands  together,  educating  the 
thinking,  the  feeling,  and  the  will,  so  that  one  is  not  able  to  think 
without  feeling  and  acting,  nor  to  feel  without  thinking  and  acting, 
nor  to  act  without  thinking  and  feeling. 

Our  task  as  teachers  is  to  bring  to  teens  a knowledge  of  the 
forces  that  have  shaped  modern  life,  including  each  student’s  own 
special,  individual  life;  to  foster  latent  idealism;  to  help  them  exter- 
nalize the  difficulties  they  are  feeling;  to  give  them  confidence  in 
the  validity  of  their  thinking;  to  call  forth  a life-long  capacity  to 
create  and  appreciate  beauty;  and  to  leave  them  with  a sense  of 
astonishment  and  awe  at  how  much  there  is  still  to  learn  about  the 
things  we  all  look  upon  as  familiar.  And  all  this  needs  to  be  done 
with  an  even  greater  liveliness,  a richer  imagination,  and  a warmer 
enthusiasm  than  when  they  were  younger. 

Part  of  my  job  as  teacher-advisor  is  to  interview  young  people 
wishing  to  change  schools.  Of  course,  one  of  the  first  questions  we 
ask  is, “Why  do  you  want  to  come  to  this  school?”The  answer  is 
shockingly  simple,  “I  just  want  to  spend  my  days  in  a place  where  I 
am  treated  like  a human  being.”  What  that  means  at  Waldorf 
Schools  is  being  greeted  daily  with  a handshake  and  a smile,  being 
listened  to  with  respect,  being  given  time  to  contemplate  life’s 
questions  and  to  explore  capacities  in  a non-competitive,  safe  envi- 
ronment, while  discovering  a sense  of  self,  a relationship  with  the 
other,  and  the  confidence  to  meet  the  future  with  purpose  and 
competence,  ra 
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MY  PRACTICE 

Sleeping  is  one  of  my  favorite  activities.  In  Waldorf  Schools,  teachers  speak  about  "taking  the  children  into  sleep"or  "giving 
over"  concerns  and  problems  after  a review  of  the  knots  and  tangles,  delights  and  accomplishments  that  have  happened  in  the 
human  interactions  of  the  day.  With  a great  sigh  of  relief,  I cross  that  threshold  with  the  realization  that  I am  supported  by  a 
cosmos  full  of  purpose  with  answers  there  for  the  asking.  I have  grown  used  to  the  comfort  of  knowing,  at  the  moment  of  awak- 
ening,  the  appropriate  next  step. 
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There  you  are! 

Anne  Mulvaney 


Last  year  I presented  an  exercise  in  guided  imagery  to  a Grade  2 
class.  It  was  about  springtime  and  teddy  bears  and  about  all  the 
ways  that  spring  awakens  in  us  - the  sights,  the  sounds,  the  smells, 
the  feelings. Three  days  later  I read  in  the  newspaper  about  the 
sudden  death  of  a little  girl;  that  little  person  had  sat  at  my  feet  and 
asked  me  questions  following  the  imagery.  As  I write  this  article, 
her  shining  face  swims  before  me.  She  was  full  of  curiosity,  energy, 
and  fun.  As  Jean  Vanier  (1998)  would  say,  we  gifted  each  other 
however  briefly. 

‘Being’  in  the  classroom  appears  to  be  secondary  to  the  other  con- 
tent that  must  be  taught,  but  we  know  there  is  a deeper  truth. 
Meditation  and  Psychosynthesis  (a  transpersonal  psychology  devel- 
oped by  Roberto  Assagioli)  have  helped  me  to  fully  understand  this.  I 
cannot  say  what  kind  of  teacher  I would  have  been  if  I had  not  come 
in  contact  with  Psychosynthesis  and  meditation,  which  are  essential  to 
my  life.  My  career  spans  much  time  and  many  places.Yet  at  first  con- 
tact with  any  new  group  of  young  people,  my  delight  and  curiosity 
come  first.  Students  are  immediately  made  aware  that  they  are  valuable 
as  they  are.  To  remind  myself  of  this,  a standard  greeting  has  been, 
“Well,  how  are  all  you  Gorgeous  Creatures  today?”  Laughter  and 


respect  are  evoked  for  the  most  part,  and  I have  come  to  be  known  as 
“You  Gorgeous  Creature”  myself. 

One  of  the  first  assignments  in  my  class,  regardless  of  the  subject 
taught,  is  to  submit  an  autobiography  written  in  the  third  person. 
This  allows  the  writer  to  step  back  from  who  s/he  is  and  reflect  on  12 
major  events  or  “Stepping  Stones”  in  this  persons  life  (Progoff,  1975) 
which  have  impacted  the  most  over  time,  helping  to  “create”  the  per- 
son in  this  class.  The  mark  is  always  an  “A”  if  the  paper  is  submitted. 
Several  years  ago  a smart  young  person  neglected  to  pass  it  in  on 
time.  It  was  handed  in  after  school,  accompanied  by  a scrapbook.The 
book  told  the  story  of  an  estranged  father’s  murder.  As  we  shared  the 
pictures,  the  burden  this  young  person  had  been  carrying  was  out  in 
the  open.  The  mother  had  never  discussed  this  with  her  child.  I cred- 
it my  meditation  practice  early  each  morning  for  the  intuitions  and 
insights  I receive  to  help  in  situations  completely  foreign  to  anything 
I have  ever  known.  When  children  enter  my  classroom  they  are 
accosted  by  a banner  above  the  blackboard:  “By  My  Choices  I Rule 
My  Life,  I Choose!”  For  students,  this  is  lesson  Number  1. Though  I 
have  taught  a variety  of  subjects  and  every  age  group,  my  attitude  and 
approach  have  been  fairly  consistent  with  the  principles  of 

Section  3 


MY  PRACTICE 


Soul!  Oh  my  Soul! 

Gift  of  the  breath 

Singing  bowi 

Place  of  Prayer 

Grandchild's  smile 

Gift  of  Eucharist 

Pine  trees  in  the  yard 

Birds  in  the  morning  song 

Phone  call  from  a friend 

My  feet  walking 

Support  of  my  pillow 

...as  I surrender  to  sleep 

Venus  and  Jupiter  close 

...in  the  night  sky 

Symphonic  melodies 

Soul-filled  writings 

Jiminy  Cricket  perched  on  my  desk 

Fleeting  factors  day  by  day 

Re  "soul"  my  being 

Here  Now 


Anne  Mulvaney 
Educator,  Meditation  and 
Psychosynthesis  Facilitator. 


Psychosynthesis  even  before  I heard  the  name  or  studied  this 
transpersonal  psychology  developed  by  Roberto  Assagioli  (1981). 
Key  ideas  are  many:  the  presence  of  “I”or  self,  the  one  who  is  aware 
and  the  one  who  has  the  power  to  choose. This  “I”  is  ever  changing 
with  new  impacts,  insights,  and  “incites”  to  action.  The  Self  is  the 
changeless,  loving,  all  wise  part  of  each  person,  whose  over-arching 
presence  is  often  unrealized  or  ignored,  even  though  the  Self  is  actu- 
ally “the  kingdom  of  God  within,”  the  Soul.  The  lower  unconscious  is 
the  source  of  fragmented  sub-personalities  from  our  personal  history 
which  can  serve  or  suffer  the  “I.”  Students  appreciate  the  humor  of 
the  “couch  potato”  part  overwhelming  the  “studious” one.  They 
relate  to  their  Frustrated  Fred(a)  or  their  Anxious  Al(thea).  It  is  a gen- 
tle way  of  pointing  out  the  choices  that  students  make.  Students  can 
become  aware  of  the  polarities  within  themselves,  helping  them  to 
clarify  some  of  their  own  inner  ambiguities  in  a compassionate  way. 
One  very  shy  girl  was  able  to  activate  her  “articulate,  confident 
Cathy”and  overcome  her  deep  fear  of  public  speaking.  Her  subse- 
quent smile  was  jubilant.  Students  also  have  permission  to  gently 
remind  me  when  my  less  than  appropriate  “subs”show  up,  as  when  I 
told  a constantly  arguing  young  man  to  “Shut  Up!” 

Then  there  is  the  higher  unconscious,  where  reside  those  loftier 
aspects  of  who  we  are  — the  kind,  altruistic,  idealistic,  nobler  parts  of 
ourselves  .Where  the  lower  unconscious  is  associated  with  the  past,  the 
higher  is  associated  with  the  future.  As  a teacher  of  English,  I use  this 
“map”  to  discuss  the  transformation  of  Sidney  Carton  in  Dickens’  Tale 
of  Two  Cities  and  other  characters  from  literature.  Students  appreciate 
how  Carton  goes  from  a slothful,  self-indulgent,  alcoholic  but  still 
brilliant  investigative  lawyer’s  assistant  to  an  abstemious,  selfless,  and 
enlightened  protagonist  who  gives  up  his  life  for  a friend. 

Central  to  Psychosynthesis  is  the  Act  of  Will  (Assagioli,  1982). 


Students  understand  the  concepts  of  the  skillful  will  (the  inner 
images  that  we  constantly  entertain)  and  the  powerful  will,  which 
are  practiced  through  vision  and  discipline.  I nurture  the  idea  that 
each  of  us  is  free  to  choose  all  the  time  — from  attitudes  to  perspec- 
tives to  actions. This  saved  a great  deal  of  argument  when  a Grade  12 
student  stormed  up  to  my  desk,  shouting  before  his  peers  that  I had 
deliberately  failed  him. We  were  able  to  review  all  his  marks  for  vari- 
ous assignments  and  reflect  on  the  choices  he  had  made  at  those 
times.  I had  just  added  up  the  numbers.  The  angry  boy  turned  into  a 
sheepish  young  man  who  hung  his  head  and  slouched  back  to  his 
seat. 

One  wonderful  technique  which  students  readily  grasp  is  that  of 
“identification/ disidentification.”  In  a variety  of  ways,  I make  my 
students  aware  that  “we  are  dominated  by  everything  with  which 
our  self  becomes  identified.  We  can  dominate  and  control  every- 
thing from  which  we  disidentify  ourselves”  (Assagioli,  1981,  p.22). 
This  is  how  I explained  to  the  shy  girl  how  to  identify  with  her 
articulate  self  who  could  always  put  her  brother  in  his  place  anytime. 
This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  autobiography  is  written  in  the 
third  person.  As  they  write  about  themselves  from  this  vantage  point, 
they  appreciate  better  who  they  are.  We  also  practice  “disidentifca- 
tion”  before  tests  or  exams.  We  take  a few  moments  to  put  every- 
thing down,  to  close  our  eyes,  and  to  pay  attention  to  our  breathing. 
We  let  go  of  the  tensions  stuck  in  our  bodies  and  just  breathe.  In  this 
way  we  become  aware  of  the  peace  and  calm  that  can  be  accessed  by 
focusing  on  the  breath,  disidentifying  from  the  emotional  stress.  We 
talk  about  how  the  brain  works  better  with  fresh  oxygen  and  how 
stress  tends  to  interrupt  the  flow.  Students  learn  to  weave  moments 
of  breathing  throughout  other  stressful  times. 

Further,  in  literature  we  can  see  how  unconscious  identifications 
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When  children  enter  my  classroom  they  are  accosted  by  a 
banner  above  the  blackboard:  "By  My  Choices  I Rule  My 
Life,  I Choose!"  For  students,  this  is  lesson  Number  1. 


with  harmful  “sub-personalities”can  destroy  people’s  lives  while 
disidentification  can  transform  others.  We  look  at  how  the  fiercely 
loyal  Thane  of  Glarnis,  Macbeth,  gradually  allows  his  growing  ambi- 
tion to  smother  his  devotion  to  King  Duncan,  his  friendship  with 
Banquo,  his  very  humanity.  In  another  study  we  consider  how  King 
Lear  at  last  disidentifies  from  his  blinding  pride  to  open  his  heart  to 
Cordelia’s  love  and  to  Kent’s  loyalty.  Shakespeare  is  an  extraordinary 
source  to  help  students  acknowledge  and  understand  the  wars  they 
have  and  the  choices  they  make  within  their  own  hearts.  Students 
identify  sub-personalities  in  characters  through  discussion  and  in 
themselves  through  journal  writing.A  daily  exercise  is  to  respond  to 
pre-set  or  self-selected  topics.  This  is  the  “inside-out”  time,  when 
students  are  encouraged  to  write  down  their  own  truths,  perspec- 
tives, judgments,  clarifications,  questions,  etc.  I read  only  what  is 
“asterisked”  so  this  is  a private  experience.  I am  careful  to  read  the 
selected  journals.  Sometimes  I am  able  to  help  students  clarify  per- 
sonal difficulties  through  interviews  or  writing  back  and  forth. 
“Taboo”  issues  surface  such  as  one  young  woman  writing  how  she 
was  seduced  by  a man  ten  years  her  senior. 

Sometimes  there  are  notes  of  personal  triumph  like  that  very  shy 
young  woman  who  auditioned  for  a role  in  the  school  play  and 
performed  like  a natural!  An  integral  part  of  Psychosynthesis  is 
guided  imagery.  This  other  way  of  learning  opened  up  a whole  new 
world  for  me.  Naturally,  it  has  become  part  of  my  lessons,  especially 
in  drama  classes.  Initially,  I lead  the  imageries  until  students  feel 
confident  to  lead  their  own.  This  fosters  great  creativity  and  fun, 
with  subsequent  exploration  in  the  form  of  tableaux,  movement, 
and  skits.  In  other  classes,  imagery  becomes  a cheap  field  trip 
to  a far-off  place  or  a way  to  review  facts,  history,  and  literature 
before  a test.  Learning  by  imagery  is  closely  allied  to  Ostrander  and 


Schroeder’s  Superlearning.  The  relaxation  alone  allows  students’ 
brains  to  function  more  efficiently. 

As  we  spend  over  six  hours  a week  together  for  sixteen  weeks, 
we  come  to  understand  in  a new  way  who  we  are,  and  what  we 
need.  One  concept  which  I emphasize  along  with  “Gorgeous 
Creatures”is  the  idea  of  the  “Wise  Person”  within  each  one  of  us. 
This  is  an  aspect  of  the  Higher  Self.  The  words  of  Psychosynthesis 
are  not  necessarily  used.  However,  when  we  study  a character  like 
Sidney  Carton  in  Dickens,  we  see  how  he  altered  his  whole  life 
style  and  consciously  chose  to  donate  his  life  for  a higher  good  and 
for  the  love  of  a woman.  His  life  became  his  masterpiece  (Ferucci, 
1982). Through  personal  story,  imageries,  and  literature,  we  under- 
stand how  we  are  in  our  world;  we  can  deepen  our  appreciation  for 
the  wisdom  that  is  ours  to  access  and  for  the  choices  that  we  make 
consciously  and  unconsciously.  My  students  come  to  understand 
the  words  of  William  Jennings  Bryan:  “Destiny  is  not  a matter  of 
chance;  it  is  a matter  of  choice.  It  is  not  something  to  be  waited  for; 
but,  rather  something  to  be  achieved.”  0 
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Connecting  with  the  Soul 


Dave  Hunt 
OISE/UT 


It 


Letting 
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is  a new  revelation  to  me  — a surprising  paradox  — that 
letting  go  means  gaining  control.  I can  choose  to  release 
tension,  at  least  temporarily.  I am  not  a helpless  victim 
subject  to  inner  and  outer  forces  over  which  I have  no 
control.  I can  choose  to  take  control  of  my  body  and  inner  life.” 
This  comment,  from  a student  in  one  of  my  classes,  emphasizes 
that  letting  go  is  an  essential  first  step  in  exploring  our  inner  fife.  My 
classes  here  at  OISE/UT  and  my  workshops  with  experienced  prac- 
titioners (teachers  as  well  as  nurses,  counselors,  and  social  workers) 
have  always  been  guided  by  my  belief  in  human  potential:  the  amaz- 


Figure  1 


Feelings 


Body 

Sensations 


Senses 


ing  capacity  of  the  human  spirit  to  unleash 
untapped  inner  resources  and  to  help  us  become 
what  we  may  be.  Guided  by  this  belief,  I have  over  the  years  invited 
participants  to  bring  out  their  inner  wisdom  (Hunt,  1992).  I’ve  dis- 
covered that  this  invitation  proves  valuable  for  some,  but  that  many 
others  are  unable  to  “go  inside”  because  the  gates  of  entry  are  closed 
or  blocked.  (See  Figure  1) 

The  key  to  opening  closed  gates  or  unblocking  channels  is  letting 
go,  and  that  is  why  I now  always  begin  my  classes  and  workshops  with 
an  emphasis  on  this  fundamental  process.  In  the  interview  at  the 
beginning  of  this  issue, Thomas  Moore  describes  how  in  soul  work  we 
need  to  “get  out  of  its  way”  and  that  “a  large  part  of  soul  work  is  sim- 
ply letting  it  be.”  These  suggestions  are  very  close  to  my  understanding 
of  letting  go  which  I believe  is  the  essential  foundation  for  exploring 
and  discovering  self,  spirit,  and  soul.  Below  I describe  several  tools  for 
letting  go  and  cite  examples  using  these  approaches. 

From  tight  fist  to  open  palm 

I usually  begin  with  a very  simple  exercise  to  illustrate  two  points: 
(1)  you  need  to  let  go  before  you  can  open  up  and  (2)  you  can 
choose  to  let  go.  Here’s  the  exercise: 

Extend  your  right  arm  and  make  a very  tight  fist  with  your  right 
hand... take  a few  moments  to  experience  the  tightness  and  let  it 
represent  the  unwanted  stress  you  may  experience... send  a signal 
down  your  arm  to  gradually  release  the  tension  and  feel  your  fin- 
gers loosening. . .when  your  hand  is  relaxed  turn  over  your  hand 
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and  look  at  the  open  palm.  After  some  reflection,  the  exercise  is 
repeated  with  both  hands. 

Here  is  the  experience  of  one  participant: 

[One  hand]  “I  make  a fist. The  tension  extends  from  my  hand  to 
my  arm,  shoulder,  chest,  and  eventually  to  all  parts  of  my 
body... tension  throbbing,  hurting. Just  when  I think  I can’t  stand 
the  tension  much  longer,  I will  my  fist  to  relax,  and  relaxation  radi- 
ates gradually  all  through  my  body.The  release  is  beautiful... my  fin- 
gers tingle,  my  senses  are  heightened.  When  I turn  my  hand  over 
my  open  hand,  soft,  welcoming,  unprotected,  open,  I am  wonder- 
fully surprised  at  the  realization  that  letting  go  is  a choice  I made.” 

[Two  hands]  “Again  I am  elated  at  the  realization  that  I can  choose 
to  let  go  — that  letting  go  is  the  prerequisite  to  opening  up.The  sight  of 
my  open  hands  has  deep  spiritual  significance  for  me  — I am  open  to 
the  transcendent.  My  hands  are  peaceful,  welcoming,  open  to  sur- 
prise  When  I clasp  my  hands  together,  I feel  warmth  and  gentle- 

ness.When  I am  gende  with  myself,  I feel  connected.” 

Now  look  back  at  the  quotation  at  the  beginning  of  this  article; 
it  comes  from  the  same  person  quoted  above;  her  comments  are  a 
testimony  to  the  power  of  a simple  exercise.  Notice  that  the  open- 
ing up  usually  is  accompanied  by  feelings  of  freedom  and  vulnera- 
bility. There  is  a risk  in  opening  up,  and  that  is  why  there  may  be 
times  for  letting  go  and  times  for  holding  on. 

What  does  letting  go  mean  to  you? 

Your  first  response  in  answering  this  question  is  likely  to  be  a defini- 


tion of  letting  go,  how  to  put  it  into  words,  yet  there  are  many  other 
sources  of  meaning  beyond  words  and  definitions.  I invite  partici- 
pants in  my  classes  and  workshops  to  create  meaning  maps  to  bring 
out  these  other  associations  and  meanings. 

The  meaning  map  is  based  on  the  four  “gates  of  entry”  to  our 
inner  fife:  our  feelings,  our  inner  body  sensations,  our  senses,  and  our 
thoughts. To  create  a meaning  map,  you  print  the  words  “letting  go” 
in  the  middle  of  a piece  of  blank  paper  and  then  free  associate  to  its 
meaning  in  terms  of  your  feelings  toward  it,  how  you  experience  it  in 
your  body,  how  it  sounds,  how  it  tastes,  and  finally  how  you  would 
describe  it  in  words.  I also  add  time,  place,  and  person  to  the  instruc- 
tions, for  example  — What  is  the  time  for  letting  go?  (time  of  day,  sea- 
son of  the  year,  etc.).  What  emerges  is  a collage  of  color,  form,  poetic 
sayings,  and  people. 

The  purpose  of  the  meaning  map  is  to  give  you  a better  sense  of 
how  you  might  let  go  if  you  choose  to  do  so.  Often  the  meaning 
map  provides  “triggers”for  releasing.  Here  is  one  example: 

Sound:  A stream  flowing  gently  down  a mountain. 

Color:  Green  hills  • Deep  blue  of  the  ocean. 

Feel:  The  wind  on  my  face  • Smoothness  of  silk. 

Smell:  The  sea  air  • New  mowed  hay  • Fresh  baked  bread. 

Taste:  ? 

Feelings:  Happy,  relief  mindless  • Gliding,  carefree  • At  one  with 
nature  and  the  earth. 

Body  Experience:  Weightless,  relaxed  • Dancing  freely 
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• Free  falling  through  space. 

Mental  Association:  Mindless  • Centered  • Surrender. 

Time:  Just  before  going  to  sleep  • Autumn. 

Place:Walking  through  the  cornfields  • On  a moonlit  night  at  my 
home  in  Ireland. 

Creating  meaning  maps  often  brings  out  associations  on 
the  “shadow  side”  as  well  as  the  lighter  side  as  the  following 
excerpt  shows: 

“The  experience  of  letting  go,  as  illustrated  by  the  meaning  map, 
is  both  complex  and  contradictory.  On  the  one  hand,  it  evokes 
peaceful  sounds  like  “trickling,  running  water”  yet  it  feels  like  fear. 

Pain,  release,  angry,  uncertain.  It  looks  like  dripping  blood  out  of  my 
veins,  a gruesome  image  accompanied  by  a ‘a  soothing  release.’ The 
place  of  letting  go  is  in  my  mind,  heart,  and  body,  but  it  is  difficult 
because  it  feels  like  ‘thick  liquid,  gel-like,  chunky.’These  descriptors 
seem  to  bump  up  against  one  another  as  I attempt  to  articulate  what 
the  experience  is  like.” 

You  might  like  to  explore  the  meaning  of  letting  go  for  yourself.  If 
you  do,  you  will  likely  experience  reactions  of  both  affirmation  (“Yes, 

I knew  that”)  and  surprise  (“I  never  thought  about  that  before”). 

So  far  the  exercises  have  dealt  only  with  the  general  process 
of  letting  go  without  regard  to  its  object;  now  we  turn  to  the  object 
of  letting  go. 

What  do  you  need  to  let  go? 

What  is  it  that  is  blocking  entry  to  your  inner  territory  and  discov- 
ering your  hidden  potential?  It  might  be  an  undue  preoccupation 
with  past  events,  with  what  might  have  been,  or  it  might  be  guilt 
about  past  events.  It  might  be  an  excessive  preoccupation  with  what 

MY  PRACTICE 

"What  does  the  day  say? 

As  it  whispers, 

I become  aware  of  my  Self." 

These  three  lines  describe  something  I do  every  day  which  connects  me  with  my  inner  spirit  and  soul.  I get  up  early  and  prepare 
to  go  outside  on  the  balcony  - if  it's  midwinter  this  involves  bundling  up  in  warm  clothing.  Then  I go  out,  sit  down,  center 
myself  through  deep  breathing,  and  very  gradually  open  myself  to  consider:  "What  does  the  day  say?" 

I am  open  to  the  sights,  sounds,  touches,  smells,  and  perhaps  even  the  tastes  of  the  day.  What  comes  may  be  a quality,  e.g. 
"freshness,"  a phrase  - "let  the  breezes  blow,"  a color  - pink,  a musical  phrase  sometimes  with  lyrics  - "someone  to  watch 
over  me."  Today  what  came  to  me  was  the  phrase,  "Moving  easily."  As  the  three  lines  above  show,  my  opening  to  this  question 
is  my  way  of  tuning  into  the  new  day  and  coming  into  harmony  with  it. 

When  I come  inside,  sometimes  I meditate  on  the  thought  for  the  day,  perhaps  associating  a meaning  map.  Once  I have  this 
notion,  it  becomes  my  guiding  spirit  for  the  day  and  I try  to  keep  it  in  my  consciousness  throughout  the  day.  If  it  is  "freshness," 
I try  to  be  open  to  this  quality;  if  it  is  "Moving  easily,"  I try  to  apply  it  throughout  the  day  by  infusing  it  into  my  actions. 
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the  future  will  bring,  or  anxiety  over  the  unknown.  Letting  these  go 
allows  you  to  be  present,  as  Jack  Miller  has  described  it.  Loretta 
LaRoche  puts  it  succinctly  in  her  video,  “Joy  of  Stress”: 

“The  Past  is  history/ the  Future  a mystery /We  have  the  gift  of 
the  Now/That  is  why  they  call  it  the  Present.” 

We  also  need  to  remember  that  letting  go  is  the  temporary  sus- 
pension of  an  idea  or  event,  not  the  complete  elimination  of  it. 

The  following  meditation  on  letting  go  is  attributed  to  Father 
Robert  Gehring,  a Marynoll  priest  working  in  Bolivia.  I invite  par- 
ticipants to  read  the  poem  and  to  check  the  two  or  three  lines 
which  seem  most  important  to  them. 


Letting  go  does  not  mean  to  stop  caring. . . 

it  means  not  to  take  responsibility  for  someone  else. 

Letting  go  is  not  to  cut  myself  off  from  others. . . 

it’s  realizing  I can’t  control  others. 

Letting  go  is  not  to  enable  others. . . 

it’s  to  allow  learning  from  natural  consequences. 

Letting  go  is  to  admit  my  own  powerlessness,  which  means  the 
outcome  is  not  in  my  hands. 

Letting  go  is  not  to  try  to  change  or  blame  others. . . 
but  to  make  the  most  of  myself. 

Letting  go  is  not  to  care  for. . .but  to  care  about. 

Letting  go  is  not  to  fix. . .but  to  be  supportive. 

Letting  go  is  not  to  be  in  the  middle  arranging. . . 

but  to  be  on  the  sidelines,  cheering. 

Letting  go  is  not  to  be  protective. . . 

it’s  to  permit  another  to  face  reality. 

Letting  go  is  not  to  deny. . . but  to  accept. 

Letting  go  is  not  to  nag,  scold  or  argue. . .it  is  to  search 


Whatever  we  may  call  it  in  our  own  terms,  we  all  experience  soul,  and 
by  letting  go,  we  can  open  up  to  our  soul  for  sustenance  in  our  lives. 


out  my  own  shortcomings  and  correct  them. 

Letting  go  is  not  to  adjust  everything  to  my  desires. . .but  to 
take  each  day  as  it  comes,  and  cherish  myself  in  it. 
Letting  go  is  not  to  criticize  and  regulate  others. . . 

but  to  be  what  I can  become. 

Letting  go  is  not  to  regret  the  past. . . 

but  to  grow  and  live  for  the  future. 

Letting  go  is  to  fear  less  and  love  more. 

The  Inner  Critic 

For  many  of  the  people  with  whom  I have  worked,  the  largest 
obstacle  to  their  inner  exploration  is  their  inner  critic,  that  inner 
voice  of  judgment  which  erodes  their  confidence  through  ques- 
tioning their  ability.  Figure  2 shows  how  the  inner  critic  may  close 
the  gates  of  entry  to  your  inner  life. 

Stephen  Nachmanovitch  (1990)  has  eloquendy  described  the  inner 
critic: 

“It  is  our  automatic  internalization  of  parental  and  other  judging 
voices  that  throw  doubt  on  whether  we  are  good  enough,  smart 
enough,  the  right  size  or  shape,  and  also  of  the  wishful  voices  that 
indicate  who  we  should  be  and  what  we  should  like  to  have.  Both 
hope  and  fear  are  functions  of  the  judging  specter”(p.  38). 

Everyone’s  experience  of  the  inner  critic  is  unique,  but  there  are 
some  features  which  are  often  mentioned: 

“The  inner  critic  envelops  me  and  denies  my  access  to  the  real 
world. . . it  takes  my  true  self  away  from  the  experience.” 

When  the  inner  critic  takes  control  in  this  way,  it  becomes  impor- 
tant for  the  true  self  to  assert  itself  (as  shown  in  Figure  3)  and  often  this 
can  be  accomplished  by  an  inner  dialogue  about  who  is  in  charge. 
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When  I invite  participants  to  share  their  strategies  for  letting  go, 
they  often  mention  three  “blockbusters”: 

Nature:“Go  for  a walk. . .breathe  in  the  fresh  air... take  in  the 
surroundings. . .helps  to  clear  my  mind.” 

Friends:  “I  sometimes  talk  to  a good  friend  who  sets  me  straight 
by  affirming  my  good  qualities  and  strengths.” 

Humor:  “I  try  to  become  child-like  by  invoking  my  child 
part. . .her  name  is  Jo-Jo. . .1  see  a picture  of  myself  at  a young  age.” 
Whatever  the  strategies,  they  set  the  foundation  for  connect- 
ing with  your  inner  life. 

Discovering  Self,  Spirit,  and  Soul 

In  our  dialogue  with  Thomas  Moore,  I asked  about  the  possibility 
of  people  having  other  words  in  their  “inner  language”which  are 
equivalent  to  soul.  For  example,  Jean Vanier’s  (1998)  description  of 
heart  seems  very  much  like  soul: 

“The  heart  is  never  successful It  does  not  want  power,  honor, 

privilege,  or  efficiency;  it  seeks  a personal  relationship  with  another, 
a communion  of  hearts  which  is  the  to  and  fro  of  love”  (p.  63). 

Whatever  we  may  call  it  in  our  own  terms,  we  all  experience 
soul,  and  by  letting  go,  we  can  open  up  to  our  soul  for  sustenance  in 
our  fives. 

As  one  participant  put  it: 

“I  really  know  more  than  I thought  I knew  and  the  knowledge 
comes  from  Self. . .1  have  learned  to  become  friends  with  my  Self.”  B 
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W’  hen  I was  invited  to  submit  an  article  for  this  issue 
of  Orbit  on  Education  and  the  Soul,  I immediately 
thought  about  Creativity  and  Wellness,  an  Adult 
Education  course  that  I have  been  teaching  for  the 
past  three  years  at  OISE/UT.  I had  just  finished  reading  the  stu- 
dents’ final  personal  project  reports  which  included  self-reflections 
on  their  experience  of  personal  change  which  they  had  recorded 
through  journalling  and  creative  metaphor.  I felt  awestruck  as  I read 
these  reports.  It  was  as  though  I was  meeting  their  soul  at  a much 
deeper  level  than  words  could  convey.  I am  referring  to  soul  broad- 
ly in  Webster  terms  as  our  “moral  and  emotional  nature,  especially 
as  manifested  in  or  communicated  by  what  [we]  write,  compose...; 
the  seat  of  real  life,  vitality,  or  action;  the  animating  or  vital  princi- 
ple; courage,  spirit;  fervor,  spiritual  force.” 

The  Creativity  and  Wellness  class  meetings  were  often  highly 
charged  with  a sense  of  emotional  connectedness  as  we  explored 
together  through  readings  and  experiential  activities  the  meaning 
of  such  concepts  as  Synchronicity,  Flow,  Personal  Blocks,  Life 
Transitions,  the  Inner  Child, Vulnerability  and  Resiliency,  Humor, 
Transformational  Learning,  and  Achieving  Balance  in  the  physical, 
emotional,  social,  intellectual,  and  spiritual  aspects  of  one’s  life.  We 
also  engaged  our  creative  processes  through  exercises  in  visualiza- 
tion and  imagery,  play,  meditation,  psychodrama,  dream  analysis,  and 
various  forms  of  artistic  expression.  Students  could  also  choose  to 
engage  in  some  of  these  activities  on  a regular  basis  as  part  of  their 
12-week  personal  project  assignment  aimed  at  promoting  personal 
growth  by  participating  in  a self-enhancing  activity,  in  the  spirit  of  a 
gift  to  oneself.  These  gifts  often  involved  paying  attention  to  a 
neglected  aspect  of  one’s  self  through  explorations  in  the  physical, 
intellectual,  emotional,  social,  spiritual,  or  creative  domains. 

On  the  first  day  of  class  I invited  the  students  to  write  a brief  per- 
sonal narrative  about  overcoming  adversity.  At  the  end  of  term  they 
revisited  this  event  by  writing  or  drawing  a postscript.  Self-reflection 
about  overcoming  adversity  often  reconnects  us  with  deeply  buried 
wounds  and  thus  can  initiate  a process  of  healing  of  the  soul. 


The  main  challenge  for  me  in  this  course  was  to  create  a struc- 
ture that  inspires  trust,  and  engages  students  in  creative  self-explo- 
ration and  growth  within  an  academic  graduate  setting.  A context 
of  openness  and  sharing  is  key  for  self-renewal  and  healing. 

The  following  excerpts  illustrates  the  growth  and  healing  expe- 
rience of  three  participants: 

The  Moment  that  Changed  Everything 

My  personal  project  involved  creative  writing  but  after  the  first 
piece  something  started  to  happen  to  my  flow.  I became  more  per- 
fectionist about  my  writing,  trying  to  find  the  right  way  to  say 
everything.  The  work  seemed  laborious  and  seemed  to  take  forever 
to  write  only  a few  short  paragraphs.  The  more  I thought  about  it, 
the  harder  it  was. 

I began  to  question  my  choice  of  a project  and  wondered  if  I 
should  change  it.  Then,  something  happened  that  would  change 
everything,  not  just  this  project.  It  was  a synchronistic  event  that 
provided  a "transforming  emotional  experience"  as  described  by 
Jean  Bolen. 

I began  experiencing  some  of  the  common  physical  symptoms 
preliminary  to  the  disease  that  my  father  suffered  from.  Although 
it  was  (and  still  is)  too  soon  to  make  an  official  diagnosis,  the  dis- 
covery was  a very  frightening  one.  All  of  a sudden,  the  horrid  dis- 
ease which  had  rocked  my  world  so  terrifically  in  my  youth  was 
rearing  its  ugly  head  once  again:  The  world  as  I knew  it  did  not 
exist  anymore.  This  experience  is  having  a lot  of  ramifications  on 
my  life,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the  inability  to  write  about  what 
now  seem  to  be  trivial  things.  I knew  at  this  point  that  if  I was 
going  to  finish  this  project,  I was  going  to  have  to  change  its  focus. 

Contemplating  my  next  move,  I skimmed  ahead  to  the  end  of 
Aronie's  book.  For  a reason  unknown  to  me  at  that  moment,  I had 
an  intuitive  sense  to  look  ahead  and  I opened  it  to  the  second  last 
chapter  called:  "Writing  for  Change."  It  resonated  with  me  com- 
pletely as  it  discussed  how  "writing  in  transition  is  the  bridge  that 
gets  you  from  the  known  to  the  unknown"  (p.  164)  and  that  "tran- 
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sition  writing  is  not  so  much  art  as  it  is  survival"(p.l69).  It 
became  clear  to  me  that  my  writing  needed  to  be  very  personal.  It 
also  became  apparent  that  the  first  story  I wrote  as  part  of  my 
project,  the  one  which  seemed  to  flow  so  easily,  was  one  about  per- 
sonal struggle.  Perhaps,  then,  my  strength  is  in  writing  about 
these  kinds  of  conflicts. 

I started  writing  about  the  inner  turmoil  that  was  going  on  in  my 
head:  my  fears  and  concerns,  my  hopes,  and  dreams.  I had  a lot  to 
say  about  my  own  conflict  as  I tried  to  find  purpose  and  meaning  in 
my  life.  The  process  has  been  one  which  is  very  therapeutic  if  for  no 
other  reason  than  to  articulate  my  greatest  insecurities  in  a place 
where  I won't  scare  anyone  and  nobody  can  judge  me.  The  entire 
process  is  filling  a new  void  in  my  life  around  the  emotional  and 
spiritual  realms.  So,  in  the  end,  I did  write.  But,  I did  not  write  to 
become  creative,  I wrote  instead  (and  am  still  writing)  to  find  com- 
fort by  finding  personal  meaning  in  the  major  events  of  my  life. 

Pilgrimage 

My  partner  and  I are  leaving  for  a trip  to  England  and  Ireland. 
We  plan  to  visit  some  cathedrals  there.  In  fact  it  seems  absolute- 
ly essential  that  we  visit  cathedrals,  to  perhaps  experience  what 
Jean  Shinoda  Bolen  wrote  in  Crossing  to  Avalon:  A Woman's 
Midlife  Pilgrimage.  To  visit  a place  where  "the  invisible  spiritual 
world  and  visible  reality  come  together;  where  intuitive  possibil- 
ity is  on  the  threshold  of  tangible  manifestation"  (p.  8).  For 
Bolen,  her  trip  began  with  an  invitation  to  a pilgrimage.  For  me, 
this  course,  Creativity  and  Wellness:  Learning  to  Thrive,  was  an 
invitation  to  a pilgrimage. 

I was  tired  of  feeling  like  a dot.  Yes,  a dot  like  the  period  at 
the  end  of  that  last  sentence.  My  life  was  swallowed  up,  pushed 
back,  surrounded  by  my  life.  Where  was  me?  I was  so  small  and 
insignificant.  Yet  I didn't  know  how  to  be  bigger.  So  the  idea  of  a 
project  which  would  push  back  some  kind  of  life  and  allow  space 
for  me  was  born.  I needed  a project  that  wasn't  skill-based,  or 
intellectual,  but  something  that  I could  pick  up  and  do. 


I had  just  finished  having  that  conversation  about  what  to  do 
and  had  written  in  my  journal:  "I  need  a thing  to  push  back  the 
walls."  Syncronicity  is  a concept  that  I have  been  familiar  with 
for  a couple  years  at  least.  No  sooner  had  I declared  to  the  uni- 
verse that  I needed  "a  thing"  when  one  dropped  into  my  hands. 
My  ex-husband  had  been  given  a cardboard  model  of  the 
Cologne  Cathedral  - an  acquaintance  of  his  had  thought  it  might 
be  something  nice  he  could  do  with  the  children.  Of  course  he 
had  no  intention  of  doing  anything  like  this,  it  is  not  "his  thing." 
Anyway,  it  was  my  thing  and  I now  was  in  possession  of  it. 

Within  the  context  of  our  personal  project,  12  weeks  of  meet- 
ings, journalling  and  time  for  reflection,  I have  been  on  pilgrim- 
age. Pilgrimage  evokes  a venturing  out  of  our  normal  lives,  out  of 
certainty  and  complacency,  exposing  oneself  to  new  and  perhaps 
transformative  events  and  synchronicities.  There  is  also  a sense  of 
destination  and  an  impending  or  hoped-for  arrival.  I think  that  the 
arrival  sought  after  is  probably  one  of  the  stops  along  the  way.  The 
stop  allows  for  rest  and  restoration  before  the  next  phase. 

Building  my  cathedral  is  both  a creative  process  and  a trans- 
formative one.  The  pieces  of  the  structure  come  together,  mak- 
ing walls,  pillars,  transepts,  buttresses,  and  towers  where  before 
there  had  been  imprinted  cardboard.  As  my  cathedral  is  coming 
together,  so  am  I.  I am  integrating  various  parts  of  myself,  see- 
ing and  accepting  the  whole.  The  act  of  creation  has  a trans- 
forming effect  on  the  creator.  I am  changed.  There  is  still  more 
to  do.  I have  a few  steps  to  the  completion  of  the  cathedral  and  I 
know  my  own  personal  journey  will  never  be  over. 

Letting  Go  of  Fear 

When  I began  to  consider  some  of  the  blocks  I had  around  begin- 
ning to  swim  and  the  admonitions  I often  used  I came  across  the 
book  Let  Go  of  Fear  by  Carlos  G.  Valles  which  I had  read  a few 
years  ago.  A synchronistic  moment!  I decided  that  I needed  to 
take  another  look  at  this  book.  Perhaps  more  than  others,  Valles 
has  captured  for  me,  my  companion,  fear.  Valles  writes,  "fear 
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My  own  caring  for  the  soul  has  been  supported  by  a strong  connection  with  nature.  This  connection  was  inspired  by  my  father  and 
nurtured  during  my  early  childhood  summers  in  my  grandmother's  garden.  Over  the  years  it  has  evolved  into  a trusting  relation- 
ship with  the  larger  wisdom  of  the  universe.  When  I pay  attention,  this  spiritual  awareness  offers  guidance  and  hope.  Attending  to 
synchronicity  has  helped  me  to  make  meaning  of  fortuitous  life  events  and  cope  with  adversity. 

Between  1990  and  1992,  as  part  of  my  professional  journey  of  self-exploration,  I enrolled  in  three  successive  Insight  seminars 
designed  to  explore  one's  life  experiences  and  behaviour  patterns.  The  programs  involved  small  group  interactions,  various  exer- 
cises, affirmations  and  guided  imagery  to  challenge  our  habitual  ways  of  being,  thinking,  and  feeling.  The  first  two  seminars 
focused  on  the  inner  child  and  interpersonal  relationships;  the  third  seminar  took  place  in  a beautiful  outdoor  setting  and  invited 
us  to  access  our  creativity,  spirituality,  and  connectedness  with  nature.  I found  the  last  seminar  to  be  particularly  inspiring.  It  val- 
idated my  beliefs  about  the  role  of  creativity  in  healing,  self-renewal,  and  personal  growth. 

For  many  years  I have  been  recording  my  dreams  and  engaged  in  journalling.  I find  that  this  practice  helps  me  to  keep  a sense 
of  continuity  in  my  life.  It  is  a source  of  insights  and  a space  for  creative  prioritizing  when  I get  carried  away  with  too  many  activ- 
ities, and  conflicting  role  expectations.  Reflection  has  been  a very  important  part  of  this  process.  Hence,  I encourage  my  students 
to  keep  a journal  of  their  practicum  experiences  and  focus  on  reflection  as  a key  component  in  the  process  of  change  and  growth. 


inhibits  and  shrinks  our  lives."  The  truth  and  the  reality  of  these 
words  almost  jolt  me  backward.  My  experience  of  childhood  sexual 
abuse  and  the  nightmares  that  accompanied  it  robbed  me  of 
innocence  and  a sense  of  feeling  safe  and  protected.  As  a result, 
fear  did  indeed  inhibit  and  prevent  me  from  living  some  of  the 
adventure  and  experiences  that  I considered  only  in  my  dreams. 


So  much  of  my  life  energy  was  spent  in  search  of  someone  who 
would  let  me  know  that  I was  safe  and  protected,  that  I was  a 
person  of  worth  and  value,  and  that  it  was  alright  to  live  life  to 
its  fullest.  I believe  that  when  I decided  to  take  swimming 
lessons,  thought  I did  not  realize  it  at  the  time,  I was  saying 
“You  are  worth  it  and  I value  you  as  a person." 

When  we  were  invited  to  participate  in  a per- 
sonal project,  my  choice  of  swimming  was  not 
simply  to  learn  to  swim  or  to  overcome  my  fear 
of  water  from  a near  drowning  experience  but 
was  a movement  toward  releasing  "fear's"  hold 
on  me.  I believe  fear  has  many  faces  and  I have 
decided  that  it  is  not  the  image  I choose  to  have 
reflected  back  in  my  mirror.  As  in  Valles'  story, 
where  his  presence  caused  a rustle  in  the  breeze 
and  the  distraction  of  the  cobra,  the  little  bird 
woke  from  its  spell  of  death,  found  its  wings  and 
flew  away,  my  hope  is  that  in  the  outward  move- 
ment of  learning  to  swim,  I too  will  find  my 
wings.  I found  it  helpful,  as  part  of  my  project, 
to  participate  in  bioenergetic  therapy  as  a means 
of  assisting  me  to  put  a voice  to  the  emotions 
that  I began  to  experience  during  this  process. 

Needless  to  say,  Creativity  and  Wellness:  Learning  to 
Thrive  is  a very  exciting  journey  for  me  as  well  as 
for  my  co-travelers.  It  has  been  greatly  influ- 
enced by  my  personal  experiences,  beliefs  and 
practice,  but  it  also  has  immensely  enriched  my 
own  continuing  process  of  self-exploration.  I feel 
privileged  to  have  this  opportunity  to  be  part  of 
this  very  exciting  Adult  Education  venture,  d 
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A shadow  rose  on  an  innocent  life 

Large 

Sullen 

Destructive 

Quiet 

With  it  came  fear 
Luminous 
Loud 

Leaving  — A voiceless  child 
Afraid  to  play 

Disconnected 

Lost  - in  lonely  days. 

An  invisible  wall 
Separating 

Sound  and  Silence 

Play  and  Stillness 

Laughter  and  Fear 

Searching 
Silently  crying 
Robbed  of  freedom 
My  child 

And  yet  the  search  continues 
A Desire 

A Longing 

A Strength 

A Hope 

Not  Realized,  Not  Owned 
Silence 

A voice  deep  inside 
Screaming 

I’m  alive 

I’m  here 

See  ME! 


Silence 

Stillness 

A New  Path 

A New  Direction 

A Looking  Inward 
Silence  Broken 
AVoice  Heard 

A Sight  Regained 

A Shadow  Dispelled 

Illuminating 

Realizing 

Owning 

Receiving 

Embracing 

Believing 

Seeing 

Self 

Fear  Dying 

Life  Beginning 
Birthing 
Life 
A Child 
An  Adult 

Reclaimed 

Restored 

Connected 

Laughter 

Play 

Laughter 

Seeing 

Hearing 
Being  Heard 

Silent  No  Longer 
Swimming  Once  More! 
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T™  eachers  are  reluctant  to  work  with  dreams,  believing  this 
is  the  exclusive  domain  of  experts.  We  are  afraid  to  tread  on 
ground  that  may  traumatize  or  upset  the  dreamer.  However, 
there  is  much  support  for  incorporating  dreamwork  into 
education.  Ullman  and  Zimmerman  (1979)  contend  that  the  issue 
of  danger  is  not  inherent  in  the  nature  of  dreamwork  unless  the 
work  is  pursued  without  respect  for  the  authority  of  the  dreamer. 
“When  we  have  a dream  we  are  ready  to  deal  with  it.  The  danger,  as 
far  as  I’m  concerned,  is  not  of  any  threat  unleashed  by  the  dream 
but  of  failing  to  see  what  the  dream  sets  before  us”  (p.  317). 

Psychotherapist  Ann  Faraday  (1974)  says  she  is  often  asked  if  it  is 
dangerous  to  stimulate  the  recall  of  dreams.  There  is  often  the  con- 
cern that  dreams  may  burst  forth  and  overwhelm  us.  Her  answer  is 
simply  that  “dreaming  is  as  dangerous  as  living  — no  more,  no 
less”(p.32). 

Through  dreamwork  educators  move  from  “intellectual  fore- 
men” to  guides  capable  of  creating  visionaries  and  geniuses.  Dee 
(1984)  explains,  “the  difference  between  the  da  Vincis  of  this  world 
and  others  is  that  they  can  pluck  a thought  or  an  idea  that  comes  to 
them  in  the  still  of  night,  in  a dream  and  create  from  it  reality.  To 
them  the  true  world  is  their  inner  world.  Above  all,  they  are  good 
listeners,  not  only  to  other  people  but  to  that  small,  quiet  voice 
within”  (p.39). 

Connection  with  the  Divine 

In  working  with  teenagers  in  secondary  settings  I found  they  were 
hungry  for  this  connection  to  “that  small,  quiet  voice  within.” 
When  we  know  intuitively  we  have  hit  upon  the  meaning  of  a 
dream,  there  is  that  unmistakable  “aha”  feeling,  or  sometimes  a tin- 
gle, chill,  or  shudder  throughout  your  body.  It  is  electric  as  if  we  are 
being  told,  “Yes,  you  have  made  the  right  connection.”  Kushner 


(1989)  refers  to  this  feeling  as  “shuddering  before  the  Holy.”  He  says 
instinctively  we  know  we  have  connected  with  “something  larger 
than  life  which  makes  us  literally  tremble  in  Its  presence.”Without 
this  connection  teenagers  face  an  endless  quest  to  nourish  their 
souls. This  may  explain  their  fascination  with  fast  cars,  roller  coast- 
ers, violent  movies,  ghost  stories,  tales  of  werewolves,  vampires,  in 
fact  any  horror  movie  or  tale  of  the  supernatural.  Kushner  says, 
“Our  souls  are  starved  for  that  sense  of  awe,  that  encounter  with 
grandeur  which  helps  to  remind  us  of  our  real  place  in  the  uni- 
verse...” (p.  58).  Although  we  may  experience  the  presence  of  the 
Holy  as  frightening,  that  shudder  when  we  meet  the  Divine  is 
“strangely  comforting.” 

Perhaps  this  is  why  we  lose  interest  in  anything  humanly  pro- 
duced. After  watching  Titanic  20  times,  your  sense  of  awe  does 
diminish.  But  we  can  watch  a lake,  a sunset,  a mountain,  or  an  ocean 
for  hours  and  never  feel  bored.  Intuitively  we  realize  we  are  con- 
necting with  something  Divine,  and  this  connection  fills  us  with 
peace  and  tranquility. 

It  was  this  connection  with  the  Divine  that  I hoped  to  share 
with  my  students.  I began  teaching  secondary  school  armed  with 
the  knowledge  that  dreams  had  made  an  incredible  difference  in  my 
life.  It  was  through  a profound  dream  that  I made  the  decision  to 
leave  a career  in  photojournalism  to  become  a teacher.  While  in 
teacher’s  college  another  vivid  dream  directed  me  to  accept  an 
interview  with  only  one  school  board  - two  days  later  that  board 
offered  me  a position.  A series  of  dreams  pushed  me  to  make  the 
transition  from  elementary  school  to  secondary.  While  writing  my 
doctoral  thesis  I was  guided  nightly  by  dreams.  When  I was  stuck 
and  did  not  know  how  to  proceed  I would  literally  dream  the  next 
page.  I would  see  completed  pages,  then  struggle  to  quickly  write 
down  all  the  information.  Even  when  I missed  whole  paragraphs  or 
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Prophetic  dreams  were  not  uncommon.  Students 

went 
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forward  in  time  and  viewed  personal  victories  in  vc 
ball  tournaments,  potential  car  problems,  upcoi 
pregnancies,  relocation  to  another  country,  car 
dents  of  close  friends,  their  own  future  illnesses 
deaths  of  family  members.  Sometimes  they  were  at 
make  changes  that  averted  possible  disas 

1 

sentences,  the  concepts  or  links  I needed  were  fresh  in  my  mind.  So 
I was  eager  to  teach  my  students  that  they  could  tap  into  this  same 
spring  of  Divine  knowledge. 

Outcomes  of  Dreamwork 

I’ve  had  the  opportunity  to  observe  dreams  transforming  souls  in 
Grade  1 1 advanced  English  classes  while  we  studied  LeGuin’s  Lathe 
of  Heaven,  Grade  12  general  students  while  studying  Kinsella’s  Field 
of  Dreams,  Grade  12  advanced  students  in  a writing  course,  and  stu- 
dents in  OAC  Writer’s  Craft.  Initially  many  students  were  extreme- 
ly sceptical.  They  didn’t  believe  they  dreamed  four  to  five  times 
every  night,  they  thought  dreams  were  garbled  bits  of  nonsense,  and 
many  students  confessed  they  thought  I was  “crazy”  for  assigning 
dreamwork.  It  took  only  a week  or  two  before  most  students  were 
recalling  dreams  on  a regular  basis.  After  that  first  connection 
between  a dream  and  an  important  life  issue,  they  were  hooked. 
They  were  now  shuddering  before  the  holiness  of  themselves  and 
their  desire  for  this  connection  resulted  in  unbridled  enthusiasm. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  benefit  of  dreamwork  was  increased  aware- 
ness. Some  students  realized  they  were  procrastinating  and  would 
not  achieve  the  grades  they  desired.  Others  experiencing  extreme 
stress  were  assuaged  by  the  knowledge  that  everything  would  be  all 
right.  For  each  student  this  awareness  revealed  their  most  critical 
issues:  guilt  over  not  spending  time  with  a father  dying  of  cancer, 
guilt  for  selling  drugs,  regret  over  wild  weekends,  and  the  need  to 
start  enjoying  life.  Some  students  realized  that  they  were  not  emo- 
tionally ready  to  deal  with  sex,  while  others  came  to  terms  with 
their  own  bottled  up  sexuality. 

The  ability  to  problem  solve  through  dreams  was  the  second  most 
prevalent  outcome.  Students  made  decisions  to  end  relationships 
which  did  not  allow  their  spirits  to  grow.  They  dealt  with  the 
deaths,  divorces,  or  separations  of  parents.  One  student  realized  she 


had  to  quit  smoking,  another  that  he  was  spending  too  much  time 
and  money  in  a pool  hall.  In  a dream  he  called  Choices  a Grade  1 1 
student  understood  that  he  could  not  continue  to  function  on  the 
four  or  five  hours  of  sleep  he  had  been  receiving  for  months! 

Prophetic  dreams  were  not  uncommon.  Students  went  forward 
in  time  and  viewed  personal  victories  in  volleyball  tournaments, 
potential  car  problems,  upcoming  pregnancies,  relocation  to  another 
country,  car  accidents  of  close  friends,  their  own  future  illnesses,  and 
deaths  of  family  members.  Sometimes  they  were  able  to  make 
changes  that  averted  possible  disasters.  A Grade  12  student  had  a 
frightening  dream  in  which  he  hit  and  killed  a small  boy.  This 
prompted  him  to  check  his  car  and  discover  his  alignment  and 
breaks  needed  immediate  attention.  However,  many  of  these  dreams 
seemed  to  serve  as  psychological  preparation  - slowly  preparing  and 
cushioning  students  from  the  trauma  of  inevitable  events. 

Facing  one’s  shadow  surfaced  in  many  dreams.  In  Devil  Bear,  a 
student  realized  that  he  had  been  literally  acting  like  a bear  towards 
his  family  and  friends.  Another  student  who  saw  himself  as  an  evil 
red-eyed  leprechaun  admitted  he  had  been  the  source  of  much  fam- 
ily conflict.  In  a poignant  dream  she  called  Everlasting  Stairs  a student 
is  told  by  a shadow  figure  she  is  overextending  herself.  “She  was 
telling  me  to  slow  down,  realize  that  you’re  trying  too  hard.  She  was 
talking  to  me  about  my  life,  then  she  said  if  you’re  not  going  to 
change  you’re  going  to  die  a horrible  death.  It  was  like  a damn  hor- 
ror movie.  But  I needed  to  hug  her  because  the  woman  looked 
exactly  like  me  and  I knew  that  something  was  wrong  with  my  life.” 

Countless  fears  were  faced  and  resolved;  the  responsibility  of 
becoming  an  adult,  leaving  parents,  developing  cancer,  going  bald, 
losing  one’s  virginity,  and  making  mistakes  in  public.  Once  their 
fears  were  alleviated,  they  developed  a clearer  sense  of  their  missions 
in  life.  One  student  became  committed  to  share  her  talents  by 
singing  gospel  music.  Another  understood  he  would  be  much  hap- 


MY  PRACTICE 

In  the  years  I worked  as  a photojournalist  I took  pictures  of  startling  images.  Mothers  and  children  living  in  pup  tents,  men  hud- 
dled in  blankets  as  their  houses  burned  to  the  ground,  and  body  parts  strewn  in  fields  after  horrific  accidents.  Often  I could  not 
sleep  - perhaps  I was  afraid  to  dream.  When  I began  teaching,  my  cameras  were  retired  to  a dark  corner  of  my  closet  - forever 
I thought.  They  did  not  surface  for  nearly  15  years.  My  own  metanoia  occurred  when  I realized  I could  begin  photographing  the 
world  of  nature  - images  that  God  had  created  which  enabled  me  to  shudder  at  their  beauty.  Each  time  I photograph  a flower, 
waterfall,  forest,  or  sunset  I am  in  awe  of  its  beauty  and  perfection.  So  for  me  photography  has  become'an  exciting  form  of 
meditation  - complete  and  utter  focus  on  an  image  that  fuels  my  soul. 
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pier  if  he  pursued  boxing  and  hockey  again.  In  a dramatic  dream 
called  The  Cry  a student  is  in  the  middle  of  a blazing  forest. 
Desperately  he  searches  for  a crying  baby  until  he  realizes  every  tree 
has  a face  and  is  screaming  in  pain.  Afterwards  the  student  felt  a 
strong  desire  to  pursue  a career  in  the  environment. 

Strong  connections  were  made  through  dreams  to  friends,  fami- 
ly members,  and  deceased  relatives.  In  a dream  he  called  The  Ghetto 
a student  felt  compelled  to  help  the  homeless.  Another  took  a 
courageous  stand  to  defend  the  “losers”  and  underdogs  of  the  world 
in  her  dream  Don’t  Do  Wrong  Which  Others  Have  Done  To  You.  Many 
used  dreams  as  vehicles  to  say  a final  good-bye  to  departed  friends 
and  grandparents. 

In  every  class  there  were  students  who  experienced  remarkable 
spiritual  dreams.  Often  they  felt  unworthy  of  these  experiences 
because  they  were  not  overtly  religious.  An  OAC  student  devel- 
oped the  courage  to  write  about  a childhood  near-death  experi- 
ence. This  experience  drastically  altered  the  way  he  viewed  the 
world.  Afterwards  he  relived  what  had  happened  in  a series  of  reoc- 
curring dreams.  He  wrote,  “Every  now  and  then  through  my 
dreams  I re-enact  my  experience  but  each  time  something  new  is 
revealed  to  me.... Unquestionably  there  is  one  message  that  is 
prominent  in  my  dreams. This  is  love  God  with  all  your  heart.  I have 
grown  to  believe  that  love  is  the  most  powerful  thing  on  this  plan- 
et.... With  love  we  can  begin  the  development  of  our  soul  or  our 
spiritual  being  deep  within  our  minds.  I have  come  to  this  conclu- 
sion because  everything  I encountered  in  this  experience  was 
linked  to  love  in  some  way.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  life 
on  earth  is  only  the  beginning  of  a long  journey  to  God.” 

Ripple  Effect  Inside  and  Outside  School 

With  every  class  there  were  obvious  differences  between  dream- 
work  and  other  assignments.  Despite  the  length  of  their  completed 
assignment  - ten  pages  (three  rough  copies  of  dreams,  three  good 
copies,  three  interpretations,  and  a summary)  every  student  in  every 
class  handed  it  in  - a major  feat  for  any  teacher!  The  quality  of  these 


assignments  was  well  above  average.  For  many  of  the  students  their 
writing  styles  took  quantum  leaps.  Students  who  had  previously 
struggled  with  simple  writing  assignments  were  waxing  eloquent. 
This  was  most  evident  in  their  interpretations  which  seemed  to 
possess  wisdom  well  beyond  their  years.  Whenever  we  discussed 
dreams  they  were  lost  in  time  and  were  noticeably  upset  when  the 
period  ended.  It  provided  a natural  ripple  effect  or  link  in  commu- 
nication both  inside  and  outside  of  school.  Students  discussed  their 
dreams  with  friends,  girlfriends,  boyfriends,  brothers,  sisters,  other 
teachers,  and  parents.  Finally,  it  was  the  only  time  I was  actually 
thanked  by  students  for  giving  them  the  assignment. 

“When  this  assignment  was  first  given  I was  incredibly  sceptical 
about  the  talk  of  the  importance  of  dreams,  and  spent  most  of  the 
class  mocking  and  tearing  apart  what  was  being  said.  But  that 
changed  almost  instantly  when  I recorded,  and  then  analyzed  The 
Tree  (his  first  dream) . The  only  word  to  describe  my  state  of  mind 
when  I found  out  what  all  the  symbols  meant,  is  mystified.  I was 
truly  blown  away  by  what  my  dreams  had  to  say.” 

Although  the  focus  of  our  class  work  was  dream  appreciation 
rather  than  interpretation,  students  arrived  at  profound  conclusions 
largely  on  their  own.  In  every  case,  these  revelations  left  them  with  a 
sense  of  wonderment  and  awe.  Moore  (1996)  tells  us,  “The  most 
valuable  gift  of  dreams  is  not  specific  insights  or  meanings... but 
rather  the  development  of  an  attitude  toward  life  that  appreciates  the 
importance  of  imagery,  mystery,  and  interior  experience...  (p.  178). 
Through  dreams  students  realized  finks  to  art,  literature,  music,  and 
religion.  They  came  to  understand  the  importance  of  sitting  quietly 
and  meditating  on  a dream  to  hear  that  small  quiet  voice  within 
impart  its  wisdom.  Together  we  arrived  at  our  own  metanoias, 
changes  in  consciousness  that  enriched  our  spirits.  For  most  of  us 
there  was  no  turning  back.  As  we  grow  in  our  wisdom  as  educators, 
may  we  gradually  replace  the  pattern  of  equipping  students  with 
tool  boxes  of  knowledge  and  facts  to  an  era  where  they  carry  per- 
sonal treasure  chests.  May  these  chests  teem  with  jewels  of  the  spirit 
and  the  inner  courage  to  continually  “shudder  before  the  Holy.”  Q 
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countries  where  monkeys  are  captured  and  sold  to 
feed  the  insatiable  need  of  research  labs  around  the 
world,  an  intriguing  technique  is  used.  Bananas  are 
placed  on  the  bottom  of  heavy  ceramic  vases  with 
long,  narrow  necks. The  ever  curious  monkeys  quickly  discover  the 
tasty  treat  at  the  bottom  of  the  jar,  reach  in,  and  grasp  the  banana. 
When  they  try  to  extract  their  arms,  they  find  out  that  they  can’t 
pull  their  closed  fists  through  the  narrow  openings  in  the  jars. 
Refusing  to  let  go  of  the  prize  in  hand  and  unable  to  flee  with  a 
heavy  vase  hanging  on  their  arm,  they  are  easily  captured  by  teams 
of  workers  who  were  hiding  nearby. 

It  is  easy  for  us  to  chuckle  at  the  stubborn  insistence  of  the  mon- 
keys who  could  be  captured  in  such  a facile  way. Yet  it  is  worth  con- 
sidering how  many  instances  we,  as  educators,  as  care  givers,  as 
students,  as  modern  urban  sophisticates,  act  in  a manner  similar  to  our 
primate  cousins.  How  many  of  our  beliefs  and  actions  can  be  com- 
pared to  the  monkey  business  just  described?  How  many  of  us  have 
ideas  and  behaviors  that  were  picked  up  “along  the  way”  and  held 
onto  with  the  same  thoughtless  determination?  Perfectionism. 
Workoholism.  Righteous  anger.  Arrogant  pride.  Ethnocentrism. 
Sexism.  Cigarette  smoking.  Aggressive  driving.  Self-deprecation. 
Mental  cruelty.  And  countless  other  behaviors  that  work  against  our 
overall  well-being  but  we’ll  be  damned  if  we’ll  let  go  of  them  because 
they  meet  some  psychological  need,  whether  pathological  or  not. 

It  is  of  prime  importance  for  us  to  recognize  and  be  able  to  let  go 
of  these  inflexible  activities,  especially  those  that  divorce  us  from  our 
deeper  identity  as  compassionate,  loving  entities  capable  of  living 
more  passionate,  soul-satisfying  lives.  It  is  to  that  end  that  I wish  to 
offer  a healing  strategy  that  has  been  called  “the  relaxation  response.” 
The  word  “to  relax”  in  Latin  literally  means  “to  let  go.”  In 
ancient  Rome,  they  used  “to  relax”  prisoners  from  jail  after  they 
had  served  their  term.  Today,  we  all  need  to  learn  how  to  relax 
properly  and  effectively  let  go  of  the  physical,  mental,  and  emotion- 
al rigidities  that  prevent  us  from  being  all  which  we  are  capable. 
This  is  a skill  which,  like  any  other  skill,  requires  some  training  and 
a lot  of  practice  to  attain  proficiency. 

Every  mature  culture,  usually  through  its  meditative  tradition, 
has  taught  the  importance  of  letting  go.  However,  only  in  the  past 
three  decades  has  western  science  measured  “the  relaxation 
response”  and  declared  it  “real.”  It  has  since  been  defined  and 
declared  valuable  as  a natural  anti-stress  mechanism  as  it  demonstra- 


bly produces  a mind/body  state  that  is  antagonistic  to  stress. 

Stress  is  an  arousal  state  that  prepares  our  systems  to  fight  or  run. 
Our  blood  pressure,  heart  rate,  muscle  tension,  cholesterol,  glucose, 
respiration,  and  brainwaves  all  increase  to  enable  us  to  mobilize  our 
resources  in  a threatening  situation.  The  relaxation  response  naturally 
lowers  all  of  the  above  and  restores  balance  when  the  threat  has  passed. 
It  allows  us  to  let  go  of  the  enervated,  excited  state  and  become  calm. 

Unfortunately,  the  demands  of  our  post-modern  culture  keep 
everyone’s  stress  levels  constantly  high.  Adapting  to  an  accelerating 
technological  civilization  — to  what  social  historian  Alvin  Toffler 
called  “future  shock”  - keeps  every  body  in  a low  level  chronic 
arousal  state.  Just  by  waking  up  in  the  morning,  our  bodymind 
reacts  to  the  rapidly  changing  environment  with  an  automatic  fight 
or  flight  reaction,  an  instinctive  reaction  that  served  our  hunter- 
gatherer  ancestors  well  but  which  works  against  us  in  a world  in 
which  change  is  the  only  constant. 

Unless  one  consciously  unwinds  from  this  aroused  state,  the  strain 
upon  the  body  and  mind  takes  a measurable  toll,  contributing  to  a 
host  of  modern  ailments  including  heart  disease,  strokes,  cancer,  dia- 
betes, multiple  sclerosis,  and  it  is  generally  agreed  that  every  illness  is 
made  worse  by  stress.  The  International  Labour  Organization  of  the 
UN  has  justifiably  labeled  stress  as  “the  plague  of  the  20th  century.” 

Stress  also  impairs  our  physical,  mental,  and  emotional  function- 
ing. Over  time,  being  constantly  ready  to  fight  or  run,  even  at  a low 
level,  strains  our  resources  and  leads  to  poor  concentration,  impaired 
memory,  anger,  poor  self-image,  low  self-mastery,  pessimism,  cyni- 
cism, damaged  relationships,  headaches,  allergies,  asthma,  anxiety, 
stomach  problems  and  to  countless  concerns  that  confront  the  con- 
temporary educational  system.  The  tragedy  is  that  chronic  low-level 
stress  cannot  be  avoided.  At  best  we  can  try  to  understand  it  and 
develop  strategies  to  healthfully  coexist  with  it. 

Accessing  the  relaxation  response  is  one  of  the  most  successful 
strategies  to  release  stress.  Because  stress  comes  from  many  sources 
and  because  each  person  reacts  to  stressors  (the  many  varied  causes 
of  stress)  differently,  it  is  unrealistic  to  eliminate  the  causes  of  most 
stress.  However,  since  stress  is  an  internal  arousal  state,  by  undoing 
the  arousal  one  is  letting  go  of  the  manifestations  of  stress  and 
releasing  the  body  and  mind  from  many  of  its  harmful  effects.  This 
is  soul  wisdom  that  has  been  universally  recognized.  Two  millennia 
ago,  Marcus  Aurelius  wrote,  “When  forced  by  your  environment  to 
be  utterly  disquieted,  return  with  all  speed  into  the  self,  staying  in 
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discord  no  longer  than  you  must.  By  constant  recurrence  to  the 
harmony,  you  will  gain  more  command  over  it.” 

The  challenge  of  our  Type  A,  hard  driving,  competitive  and 
aggressive  culture  is  to  give  ourselves  permission  to  take  time  out  of 
our  busy  lives  to  unwind  and  let  go  of  the  striving,  the  worry,  the 
stress.  We  have  become  a culture  of  human  doings  rather  than 
human  beings  and  we  struggle  in  vain  trying  to  stay  in  control  of 
our  lives  by  attempting  to  do  more  and  more.  The  malady  of  our 
time  is  that  we  are  “on”  all  the  time,  aroused  and  “doing,”  and  don’t 
give  ourselves  permission  to  let  go  and  just  “be.”  The  pre-eminent 
historian,  Arnold  Toynbee,  stated  our  predicament  well  when  he 
wrote,  “The  human  race’s  prospects  of  survival  were  considerably 
better  when  we  were  defenseless  against  tigers  than  they  are  today 
when  we  have  become  defenseless  against  ourselves.” 

To  create  a culture  of  significance,  we  need  to  get  beyond  judg- 
ing ourselves  and  others  solely  by  the  standards  of  doing  and  open 
up  to  the  importance  of  being.The  key  to  inner  and  external  peace, 
Henry  Miller  wrote,  will  come  through  being,  not  having.  “We 
must  learn,”  said  journalist  Marilyn  Ferguson,  “to  let  being  fill  up 
the  space  of  doing,  so  that  what  we  are  doing  is  being.” 

This  is  no  small  task  but  it  can  be  approached  one  step  at  a time. 
Learning  and  teaching  simple  breathing  techniques  that  have  been 
developed  by  practitioners  of  yoga,  chi  kung,  and  other  meditative 
traditions  can  have  a dramatic  effect  on  stress-levels  and  can  act  as  a 
practical  vehicle  to  introduce  people  to  themselves.  Ten  to  fifteen 
minutes  (or  more)  of  slow,  conscious  breathing  — inhaling  through 
the  nostrils  and  guiding  the  air  into  the  bottom  of  the  lungs  so  the 
abdomen  extends  into  a bit  of  a pot  belly,  and  then  slowly  filling  the 
lungs  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  before  slowly  exhaling  the  breath 
- can  have  dramatic  results!  If  done  several  times  a week  in  a class- 
room or  in  bed  or  on  the  bus  or  just  about  anywhere,  the  positive 
effects  which  result  almost  immediately  will  speak  for  themselves. 

It  can  be  used  profitably  for  the  self-regulation  of  stress  in  the 
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classroom,  as  a way  for  the  body,  mind  and  the  emotions  to  become 
both  focused  and  replenished.  If  practiced  for  an  appropriate  length 
of  time  in  the  right  setting,  this  technique  can  also  provide  the 
meditative  focus  that  permits  the  release  of  the  external  world  and 
enables  the  practitioner  to  access  their  inner  depths,  to  meet  their 
Self,  and  to  attain  harmony  and  balance  in  their  being. 

Blaise  Pascal  felt  that  “all  the  unhappiness  that  people  experience 
arises  from  the  single  fact  that  they  cannot  stay  quiet  in  their  own 
chamber.”  By  focusing  upon  slow,  continuous  breaths  with  one’s 
pointed  attention,  with  a little  practice  everyone  can  begin  to 
achieve  an  inner  quiet  that  heals  and  restores  both  body  and  soul. 
Techniques  like  this,  or  others  using  muscle  tension/release,  medi- 
tational  focusing  upon  words  (mantra,  affirmations),  guided 
imagery,  body  awareness/sensations/movements  can  all  provide  a 
route  into  intuitive  knowledge  of  the  mind  of  love  and  clarity  that 
lies  beyond  the  ego-driven  anxieties. 

By  such  practice  we  become  more  open  to  life  and  able  to 
release  many  of  the  counter-productive  patterns  that  we  have  used 
to  shore  up  our  insecure  existence.  When  we  are  able  to  go  beyond 
the  mad  rush  of  doing  and  stay  quiet  long  enough  to  begin  to  get 
glimpses  of  who  we  really  are,  the  outer  circumstances  of  our  fives 
will  lighten  perceptibly.  Health  improves.  We  are  able  to  do  more 
with  less  effort.  We  feel  better  about  ourselves.  Peace  of  mind 
becomes  a direct  experience.  Relationships  get  better.  And  if  we  are 
graced,  we  may  even  get  to  experience  that  depth  of  surrender 
where  we  recognize  there  is  nothing  outside  of  ourselves  but  the 
Infinite  God  who  is  in,  of,  and  through  all  that  is.  El 

For  information  about  the  Relaxation  Response, 
call  (416)  937-2784  or  (877)  435-4229. 


MY  PRACTICE 

| I use  a process  that  has  evolved  for  me  over  almost  three  decades.  I have  trained  myself  to  let  go  by  taking  three  deep  breaths 
and  with  each  exhalation  I sequentially  release  tensions  from  my  body,  mind,  and  emotions.  I then  count  from  ten  down  to  one  j 
and  can  feel  the  progressive  descent  into  ever  deepening  relaxation.  I usually  do  this  three  times  and  I am  in  a quiet  meditative 
state.  I then  focus  my  concentration  at  my  nostrils  and  watch  the  air  coming  in  and  exiting.  I observe  my  breath  without  trying 
to  control  it  for  several  minutes  and  when  I am  in  a calm  and  alert  state  I repeat  "I  am  one  with  God"  and  imagine  dissolving 
into  the  Light  and  Love  of  God. 
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T*  ry  out  this  experience  for  a minute. You’re  in  the  prime  of 
your  life. You’ve  worked  hard,  loved  well,  dealt  with  the  pre- 
dictable setbacks  of  adulthood,  and  grown  a circle  of  family 
and  friends.  Life  is  good. 

One  day  you  notice  something  out  of  sorts  with  your  health. 
You’re  not  sure  what  it  is.  It  doesn’t  seem  important  enough  to 
worry  about  but  you  decide  to  check  it  out.  After  a number  of  con- 
sultations with  various  health  experts,  your  anxiety  skyrockets. 
Finally  a diagnosis  reveals  a chronic  affliction.  Unlike  the  other  mal- 
adies of  your  medical  history,  you  hear  that  this  one  has  no  cure  on 
the  horizon.  It  might  be  anything:  Premature  Hearing  Loss, 
Degenerative  Disc  Disease,  Fibromyalgia,  Osteoporosis,  Lupus, 
Multiple  Sclerosis,  Chronic  Fatigue  Syndrome  or  Migraine. You’ve 
been  given  a life  sentence  of  diminishing  health. 

You  become  increasingly  overwhelmed  with  the  considerable 
impacts  that  this  persistent  condition  imposes  on  the  quality  of  your 
life.Your  world  feels  like  it  is  closing  in,  constricting  the  activities 
you  once  took  for  granted.  Some  days  on  a whim,  you  decide  to 
ignore  these  new  limitations  — denial  is  such  a seductive  cure-all. 
Then  later  you  experience  the  unforgiving  physical  consequences 
of  your  neglect:  Damn! 

Your  self-image  shifts  dramatically.Your  usual  confidence  shrivels  as 
you  begin  to  feel  more  vulnerable,  tentative,  and  cautious. Where  pre- 
viously your  body  carried  out  its  everyday  activities  without  a fuss, 
now  your  attention  fixates  on  your  day-to-day  or  minute-by-minute 
physical  status.You  track  how  your  body  influences  your  whole  self— 
your  feelings,  thought  patterns,  and  interactions  with  others. 

Questions  abound:  Why  me?  Who  else  has  this?  Why  don’t  they 


know  more  about  this  condition?  Why  are  my  friends  and  family 
reacting  differently  to  me?  Who  can  I talk  to  that’s  been  through 
this?  Why  can’t  I do  something  about  this?  How  do  I make  sense  of 
this?  Questions  are  cues  that  can  initiate  learning  if  the  learner  is 
ready.  Six  colleagues  and  I were  ready.  We  were  full  of  questions  not 
only  of  our  individual  conditions  (listed  above)  but  also  of  each 
other’s.  Our  discussions  and  writing  comprised  a journey  which  we 
entitled:  “Sorry,  No  Cure  Yet:  Crafting  a Life  With  Chronic  Illness.” 

The  word  craft  means  to  make  in  a skillful  way.  This  definition 
may  sound  very  functional  and  hands-on  when  addressing  the 
theme  of  Education  and  the  Soul,  yet  I believe  that  our  collective 
experience  about  becoming  more  skilled  at  living  with  chronic 
conditions  demonstrates  that  education  and  learning  help  us  to 
wrestle  with  the  soul. 

One  component  of  Jack  Miller’s  work  that  is  pivotal  to  learning 
to  live  with  chronic  illness  is  that  the  soul  dwells  in  paradox.  Lifelong 
conditions  provide  ongoing  opportunities  for  dealing  with  paradox. 
I will  address  four  paradoxes  in  this  article:  Public  self/Private  self; 
Strength/Weakness;  Comedy/Tragedy;  and,  Past/Future. 

Public  self/Private  self 

Talking  to  people  about  illness  can  be  a complex  undertaking.There  is 
the  fear  of  being  pitied,  stigmatized,  or  having  a livelihood  jeopar- 
dized. Living  in  a culture  fixated  on  optimizing  health  and  curing  dis- 
ease, well-being,  and  fitness  are  associated  with  strength  of  character 
and  career  success.  Actor  Michael  J.  Fox  is  an  example  of  this  phenom- 
enon. He  closely  guarded  his  Parkinson’s  disease  until  he  had  under- 
gone some  high  risk  brain  surgery  that  diminished  his  symptoms. 
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Illness 


Robert  Buckman  suggests  that  our  naivete  about  illness  may  be 
the  result  of  medical  researchers’  success.  There  have  been  many 
breakthroughs  in  medicine  that  have  been  spectacular.  Each  time 
we  see  the  frontiers  of  health  pushed  forward  a little  bit,  each  time 
we  hear  that  a disease  that  was  previously  known  to  be  incurable  is 
now  treatable  — each  time  that  happens  — we  start  to  think  that  soon 
there  must  be  a cure  for  everything. 

I had  to  overcome  my  naivete  and  discern  appropriate  disclosure 
with  friends,  associates,  strangers,  and  acquaintances,  and  did  I learn 
quickly!  About  two  weeks  after  my  diagnosis  of“accelerated”  osteo- 
porosis, I was  waiting  for  a fitness  class  to  begin  when  I noticed  an 
attractive  T-shirt  on  a woman  who  was  talking  to  someone  else  near- 
by. Coincidentally  the  T-shirt  was  for  the  Osteoporosis  Society.  I 
indicated  what  an  extraordinary  design  it  was,  to  which  the  person 
described  her  involvement  with  the  designer.  I responded  by  disclos- 
ing that  I had  osteoporosis  and  appreciated  the  work  of  the  Society 
and  the  T-shirt  in  giving  the  disease  more  visibility.  At  that  point  her 
friend  approached  and  repeatedly  squeezed  my  bicep  and  shoulder 
exclaiming  with  disbelief:  “But  you  can’t  have  that!  Look  at  how 
sturdy  your  bones  are! ’’Thankfully  at  that  second,  the  music  blasted 
over  our  talking  and  the  aerobics  session  began.  As  I faced  the  front 
of  the  class,  I could  hardly  contain  my  laughter  about  some  poten- 
tially lunatic  responses. 

Discussions  with  friends  were  either  just  as  funny  because  of 
their  denial,  were  disappointing  and  unsupportive,  or  were  very 
sensitive.  I could  not  have  predicted  who  would  have  responded 
which  way,  but  I certainly  re-considered  the  value  of  specific  rela- 
tionships. I heard:  “Don’t  worry,  researchers  are  discovering  that 


everybody  gets  that.  It’s  more  common  than  you  think,”  or  “You 
must  be  menopausal  and  you  don’t  know  it,”  or  “Will  you  be  taking 
hormone  therapy?”  Upon  the  discovery  of  my  illness,  friends’ 
responses  clearly  revealed  their  comfort  with  their  own  health  and 
mortality  or  with  my  health  and  mortality. 

My  friends  refer  to  me  as  someone  who  is  strong  and  decisive. 
Based  on  their  responses  to  my  diagnosis,  I sensed  that  some  were 
not  prepared  to  deal  with  me  when  I felt  vulnerable  and  confused. 
At  that  point  I was  not  the  healthy,  active,  in  control  person  they 
were  used  to.  I suspect  that  they  either  assumed  that  I would  find  the 
personal  resources  to  handle  the  situation  or  they  didn’t  feel  com- 
fortable talking  to  me  about  the  rawness  of  feeling  out  of  control. 

The  most  helpful  things  that  people  said  ranged  from  quietness 
to  animated  concern.  When  one  person’s  voice  faltered  with:  “Oh, 
Marian,  I’m  so  sorry  you  have  to  have  this,”  it  gave  me  permission 
to  really  feel  the  loss  of  parts  of  my  former  self.  When  another  sat 
next  to  me  in  silence,  just  being  with  me,  I felt  very  heard.  Any 
responses  that  came  out  of  acceptance  and  love  for  me  as  a person, 
more  than  fear  for  me  or  the  situation,  were  the  most  useful.  In 
turn,  I seemed  to  become  more  sensitive  to  others’  thoughts,  feel- 
ings, and  experiences.  My  previously  bright  assertiveness  had  been 
tempered  with  a warmer  shade  of  listening  to  myself  and  others. 

Strength/Weakness 

Old  polarized  notions  of  strength  and  weakness  dissipated  into  a 
term  I call  resourcefulness.  Jean  Vanier  would  describe  this  evolu- 
tion as  a path  to  freedom  wherein  we  see  the  wisdom  in  unexpect- 
ed events.  As  an  example,  when  driving  one  day  I saw  an  old 


MY  PRACTICE 

I am  most  grounded  when  communing  with  nature.  This  could  include  watching  birds  from  my  office  window,  trekking  in  the 
wilderness,  watching  a movie  with  spectacular  scenery,  cycling  along  the  lakeshore  with  my  neighbor  at  sunrise,  or  dancing 
under  the  stars.  The  freshness  of  mornings  is  the  most  appealing  part  of  the  day  to  me. 


woman  at  a stop  light  on  Bathurst  Street  with  her  bundle  buggy.  It 
was  aluminum  with  a green  garbage  bag  on  the  bottom.  White 
haired  with  thick  glasses,  she  moved  ever  so  slowly.  How  long  had 
her  back  been  bent  over  that  way?  She  looked  like  an  upside  down 
“L”  to  me  with  back  at  a 90  degree  angle  to  her  legs. 

She  must  have  been  70  or  so.  I projected  that  I might  be  like  her 
in  30  years.  She  took  three  of  the  slowest  steps,  stopped,  and  lifted 
her  head  to  see  what  was  in  front.  She  lowered  her  head  so  it  was 
comfortable,  shuffled  three  more  times,  and  repeated  her  actions. 
When  I watched  carefully,  I could  understand  the  logic  behind  her 
system.  She  leaned  on  her  bundle  buggy  for  support,  and  as  her 
weight  leaned  forward  the  buggy  moved  the  perfect  distance  to 
accommodate  her  three  shuffles.  What  she  did  made  sense  to  me. 
She  probably  thought  to  herself:  “Its  time  to  get  out  and  about,”  for 
whatever  reason,  and  so  she  did  it.  I felt  no  pity  for  her  or  for  me.  I 
was  curious  about  when  I would  look  like  her,  or  if  my  disease 
would  progress  that  way.  It’s  different  for  everyone,  but  there  are 
strong  similarities.  I watched  her  innovative  methods  longer  until  I 
saw  a car  approaching  in  the  rear  view  mirror. 

Comedy/Tragedy 

I think  Shakespeare  could  have  had  a chronic  condition.  He  was  so 
skillful  at  intertwining  comedy  and  tragedy  in  the  same  scene  so  that 
audiences  could  experience  the  paradox  of  life  events.  Chronicity  has 
unlimited  potential  for  inciting  laughter  and  tears,  in  the  same 
moment.  I remember  one  of  the  authors  in  our  group  teasing  me 
with:  “Marian,  you  don  t talk  about  sex  in  your  draft.  After  all,  it  could 
be  considered  a weight  bearing  exercise,  depending  how  you  do  it.” 
The  opportunity  to  discuss  with  others  how  chronicity  might  or 
already  had  affected  our  sex  lives  had  previously  been  unavailable. 
Having  heard  women’s  experiences  with  eroding  and  painful 
pelvises,  ribs,  and  hips,  I felt  my  future  as  a celibate  was  certain.  I 
only  hoped  it  would  happen  at  90  rather  than  50  or  60. 

Past/Future 

After  completing  every  diagnostic  test  ever  created,  I came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  I was  doomed  by  my  genetics.  I would  end  up  like  my 
mother,  hunched  over,  unable  to  look  up.  Details  of  her  slow  agoniz- 
ing demise  ran  like  a video  on  fast  forward  through  my  brain.  In  place 
of  her  body,  I saw  mine.  Family  and  friends  would  remind  me  with 
annoyance  in  their  voices:  “Pick  up  your  feet, ”or  “Pull  your  shoulders 
back.”  I would  rely  on  the  support  of  a chair  or  a friend’s  arm,  being 
sure  to  casually  cover  up  my  need  for  assistance.  Over  time,  friends’ 
smiling  greetings  would  be  replaced  with  frowns  of  real  concern. 

Stephen  Hawking,  the  great  physicist,  and  others  have  managed 
their  physical  deterioration  and  kept  very  bright  minds.  Would  I be 
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able  to  live  only  through  my  head  and  heart?  I enjoy  my  physicality 
so  much  — the  feeling  of  rhythm  as  my  heart  races,  my  lungs  keep 
pace,  and  my  muscles  heat  up  from  exertion  all  in  the  same  stream 
of  life-filled  moments.  Music  or  the  fresh  out-of-doors  charges  the 
fibers  of  each  muscle  to  extend  and  contract  in  consonance,  where 
heart,  head,  breath,  and  action  blend  into  the  spirit  of  one. 

Of  course  I am  more  than  just  my  physical  agility  now,  but 
osteoporosis  requires  a re-blending  of  the  parts  of  me  and  may 
demand  relative  inaction.  I wonder  how  my  daughter  will  experi- 
ence this  change  in  me  in  the  future?  Will  she  experience  me  as  her 
trekking  and  tap  dancing  companion  or  as  the  overly  cautious, 
medicated  old  fogy  in  the  rubber-soled  shoes?  Will  she  really  send 
me  packing  to  a home,  a scenario  about  which  we  have  both  joked 
in  the  past?  Projecting  into  my  future  from  this  point,  that  scenario 
feels  like  more  of  a possibility  and  less  of  a joke. 

My  self-image  has  changed  over  the  years  from  its  former  clarity 
about  who  I was  physically,  mentally,  emotionally,  socially,  and  spiri- 
tually. An  image  has  evolved  that  had  less  black  and  white  distinction 
of  what  I was  and  was  not,  or  what  I will  be  or  will  not  be.  Slightly 
shifting  shades  of  gray  offer  more  profound  and  fluid  ways  of  experi- 
encing myself  as  a person  who  happens  to  have  an  illness  that  reveals 
different  implications  on  different  days.  I slowly  befriend  the 
unknown,  the  yet  known  future  of  my  existence,  and  reflect  more 
on  its  joys:  everything  is  temporary.  Bob  Dylan  sang  so  eloquently 
about  this  movement,  to  being  at  one  with  each  moment: 

“The  only  thing  I knew  how  to  do 
Was  to  keep  on  keepin  on 
Like  a bird  that  flew 
Tangled  up  in  blue.”  E3 
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Rose-Mary  Sowby-Barber 


Wm  hen  I was  first  approached  to  write  about  my  expe- 
j rience  of  Hatha  Yoga  as  a journey  into  soul,  I was 
somewhat  daunted  by  the  thought  of  looking  back 
over  30  years  of  treading  the  path  upon  which  I stum- 
bled, fortuitously,  so  long  ago. 

I meditated  upon  the  events  which  led  to  my  re-thinking  my  life 
and  my  approach  to  it. 

This  process  took  me  far  back  to  the  beginnings  of  my  spiritual  life. 
I grew  up  in  a beautiful  part  of  Ireland  in  the  Dublin  Mountains, 
and  from  my  earliest  memories  I knew  I felt  deeply  connected  to 
the  beauty  of  my  home  and  surroundings,  aware  of  the  freedom  I 
had  to  roam  the  mountains,  on  foot  or  on  my  best  friend’s  back,  one 
small,  strong-willed,  much-loved  Connemara  pony. 

My  father  was  an  Anglican  priest,  my  mother  a theologian,  and 
the  church  we  attended  was  close  to  our  house.  From  my  room  I 
heard  music  constantly,  the  choir  practicing,  the  organ  being  played. 

The  music  was  what  I most  loved  and  very  early  in  my  life  I 
believed  J.  S.  Bach  was  my  other  best  friend  and  to  be  synonymous 
with  God. 

Several  years  went  by  in  a sort  of  ecstatic  Pantheism.  I believed 
then  that  there  is  Godness  in  everything.  I was  very  happy. 

God  and  I fell  out  when  I’  was  about  eleven. 

An  episode  of  sexual  abuse  by  a respected  family  friend  wounded 
me  deeply  in  my  soul,  and  damaged  my  ability  to  trust  for  a long  time. 

No-one  believed  me.  I was  only  little,  and  mischievous.  Much 
shame  and  blame. 

And  God  was  silent. 

I was  packed  off  to  boarding  school  and  my  idyllic  childhood 


was  over. 

My  soul  felt  tarnished  for  many  years,  my  feelings  internalized 
and,  eventually,  semi-forgotten. 

Life  went  on,  college  followed  school,  and  one  day  my  family 
moved  to  Canada  and  an  entirely  new  life  began  in  Toronto. 

I became  swept  up  in  a career  in  the  theater,  an  exciting  time  in 
the  early  50s,  with  the  growth  of  new  companies,  the  Festival  at 
Stratford,  the  beginnings  of  television  and  what  was  called  the 
Golden  Age  of  Radio. 

I found  great  satisfaction  and  creative  inspiration  in  my  work. 

It  was  when  I stopped  work  to  care  for  my  three  small  children 
that  I began  to  question  who  I was  and  what  I was  doing  and,  more 
importantly,  how. 

I do  not  wish  to  imply  that  I was  dissatisfied  with  being  at  home 
with  my  children.  Far  from  it,  I loved  this  time  very  much.  It  was 
important  to  me.  It  did  mean,  however,  that  I no  longer  had  the  other 
roles  behind  which  to  hide.  Ophelia,  Gwendolyn  Fairfax  or  the 
Virgin  Mary.  I had  finally  to  face  up  to  ME  with  all  my  past  baggage. 

My  sense  of  isolation  deepened  as  time  passed  and  eventually  led 
to  great  anxiety,  which  in  turn  led  to  illnesses,  agoraphobia  and  a 
huge  sense  of  failure  at  my  inability  to  be  fully  the  Self  I knew  was 
there,  hidden  somewhere.  My  demons  backed  me  into  a corner 
from  which  I had  to  break  out. 

There  is  a saying  in  Buddhism  that  when  the  pupil  is  ready  the 
master  appears. 

My  first  “master”appeared  in  the  form  of  one  Mrs.  Kathleen 
Hitchcock  on  my  TV  screen. 

This  wonderful  teacher  had  a half-hour  program  ofYoga  every 
Section  5 


'One  of  the  most  far  reaching,  compelling  books 
on  education  and  educational  reform  that  I have 
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afternoon  on  PBS.  She  was  wise,  calm,  and  serene,  everything  I 
wished  to  be.  She  urged  me  to  get  off  my  chair  and  on  to  the  floor 
and  led  me  gently  through  various  stretches  and  Yoga  postures.  I fol- 
lowed her  lead  and  it  was  wonderful.  I stretched  and  moved  my  body. 
I breathed  deeply  for  the  first  time  and  I wanted  to  laugh  again. 

And  so  began  my  discovery  ofYoga  and  through  it  the  re- 
enchantment of  my  life.  It  became  clear  very  soon  that  this  was  no 
mere  regimen  of  physical  exercise  but  a profound  system  for  self- 
knowledge,  self-development,  and  personal  growth. 

The  nuggets  of  wisdom  and  Yoga  philosophy  dropped  into  each 
class  piqued  my  interest  and  inspired  me  to  deeper  study. 

Yoga  is  a Sanskrit  word  meaning  to  join  together  and  represents 
the  union  of  the  individual  self  with  the  Supreme  Universal  self. 

The  central  teaching  is  that  our  nature  is  divine  and  perfect,  but 
that  through  our  attachment  to  the  external  world,  with  all  its 
attractions  and  distractions,  we  lose  touch  with  our  divine  and  infi- 
nite being.  What  does  Yoga  do?  What  does  it  do  for  me? 

It  improves  posture,  which  improves  confidence  - which  leads  to 
a sense  of  poise  and  balance  and  more  efficient  breathing.  It 
strengthens  and  tones  the  body  internally  and  externally  and  enables 
the  practitioner  to  sit  in  stillness  with  quietened  mind  in  order  to 
look  within  and  shine  a light  into  dark  corners.  Often  finding  there 
is  not  much  there  except  a few  old  emotional  cobwebs. 

The  Yoga  path  leads  through  its  various  stages  towards  an  ever- 
deepening  meditation  through  layers  of  exploration  of  the  Tpue 
Self,  always  there,  always  waiting.  The  beauty  of  the  path  is  in  its 
embrace  of  the  whole  person  through  the  moral  and  ethical  teach- 
ings to  physical  health  and  well-being.Yoga  is  not  a religion  and  can 
be  practiced  as  it  is;  however,  as  the  path  is  followed,  so  many  doors 
and  windows  are  opened  up,  that  religious  practice  can  only 
become  enhanced. 

Through  careful  attention  to  the  method  of  developing  and 
refining  the  individual  self  as  set  forth  in  the  eightfold  Path  of  Raja 
Yoga,  and  by  a diligent  treading  of  that  path,  a new  joyful,  positive, 
and  more  meditative  life  begins  to  emerge  and  blossom. 

The  Eightfold  Path 

Yama,  Restraints 

Niyama,  Qualities  to  be  developed 

Hatha,  Balance  through  postures 

Pranayama,  Breathing 

Pratyahara,  Detachment  from  senses 

Dharana,  Contemplation 

Dhyana,  Meditation 

Samadhi,  Enlightenment,  Bliss  absolute 

The  late  Swami  Rama  called  Yama  and  Niyama  the  Ten 
Commitments. 

Yama 

Nonviolence 
Truthfulness 
Non-Stealing 
Spiritual  conduct 
Non-Greed 
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She  taught  me  to  live  mindfully  in  the  moment, 
to  perform  every  task  with  loving  attention,  to 
incorporate  meditation  in  every  part  of  my  life, 
not  just  when  I sat  down  and  closed  my  eyes. 


Rose-Mary  Sowby-Barber 
Yoga  Teacher, T oronto 


Niyama 

Purity 

Contentedness,  Serenity 
Burning  Ardour 
Self  Study 

Surrender  to  the  Absolute 

One  can  consider Yama  and  Niyama  as  exemplified  in  the  lives  of 
such  as  Mahatma  Ghandi,  Martin  Luther  King,  Mother  Theresa,  the 
Dalai  Lama,  Jean  Vanier  and  Bishop  Tutu  and  others  known  and 
unknown. 

Each, Yama  or  Niyama,  takes  long  study  to  allow  the  student  to 
go  far  beyond  the  obvious,  the  most  literal  translation  of  each  word, 
into  the  fullest  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  Non-Violence, 
Truthfulness,  and  so  on,  and  to  reach  the  realization  of  the  way  in 
which  the  gradual  application  of  each  concept  to  our  thought- 
processes  and  actions  works. To  effect  a huge  and  positive  change  in 
the  ways  in  which  we  conduct  our  daily  fives  and  interact  with  our 
families,  friends,  and  colleagues. 

We  look  within  in  order  to  look  out  with  more  loving  hearts, 
wiser  understanding,  and  compassionate  awareness.  When  I started 
to  meditate,  the  real  work  began.  I could  sit  quietly,  doing  nothing, 
but,  oh,  the  chatter  in  my  mind.  I could  not  settle  it  down. 

Another  master  appeared  right  on  cue.  I met  Dr.  Irmgard  Schloegl 
at  a dinner  party  in  London,  England  in  1973  (my  agoraphobia  being 
banished  — I had  managed  to  board  a plane  — great  progress!). 

The  conversation  turned  to  Yoga  and  I expressed  my  delight  at 
the  benefits  I was  experiencing  and  my  frustration  at  my  lack  of 
progress  in  meditation. 

Dr.  Schloegl  invited  me  to  visit  her  the  next  day  at  the  Buddhist 
Lodge  where  she  taught  meditation  and  trained  her  pupils  in 
Zazen.  She  was  a Zen  Master,  having  spent  many  years  in  a temple 
in  Japan.  I spent  about  half  an  hour  with  her  and  she  gave  me  a 
crash  course  in  Direct  Experience  and  Mindfulness  and 
Letting  Go. 


It  was  like  being  shaken  in  a very  loving  way,  to  rid  me  of  illusions, 
expectations,  and  general  clutter.  She  taught  me  to  five  mindfully  in 
the  moment,  to  perform  every  task  with  loving  attention,  to  incorpo- 
rate meditation  in  every  part  of  my  fife,  not  just  when  I sat  down  and 
closed  my  eyes.  She  encouraged  me  to  sit  for  an  hour  very  early  in 
the  day  and  count  my  breaths  one  to  ten  over  and  over,  watching  the 
thoughts  bubble  up  and  fade  slowly  until  the  chatter  subsides. 

She  gave  me  a cup  of  tea  and  a small  book,  “The  Herdsman  and 
His  Ox,”  which  I treasure  to  this  day.  It  reminds  me  that  everything 
that  I aspire  to  is  already  there  even  though  it  seems  to  disappear 
from  time  to  time.  She  sent  me  on  my  way. 

I began  to  meditate  as  I worked,  as  I practiced  the  postures,  as  I 
walked  in  the  woods  near  my  home.  Things  really  began  to  change. 
When  the  heart  and  soul  are  open,  many  wonderful  insights  are  expe- 
rienced, and  when  listened  to  and  heard,  God  does  not  remain  silent. 

I meditated  on  my  mind  being  Moon,  dark  of  itself  until  fit  by 
soul  Sun. 

My  own  journey  began  30  years  ago,  and  it  has  been  a long  one, 
with  many  challenges  along  the  way.  I have  found  that  the  farther  the 
path  takes  me,  the  more  I gain  from  my  practice  and  meditation.  It  has 
become  easier  to  let  go  of  anger,  irritations,  and  those  negative 
thoughts  that  connect  to  past  sorrows  or  mistakes  and  real  or  imagined 
wrongs.  It  is  certainly  more  positive  to  five  in  the  moment  fully  and 
mindfully  than  fret  over  the  past. 

Yoga  has  never  failed  me.  We  have  both  been  strongly  tested,  I 
still  need  to  remind  myself  to  Walk  On  every  now  and  then.  Now 
the  path  winds  on  ahead  full  of  promise  and  new  challenges.  I con- 
template the  three  precious  threads  of  body,  mind  and  spirit. 
Sometimes  the  threads  separate,  sometimes  they  move  side  by  side, 
but  when  they  come  together  and  are  braided  into  one  strong,  indi- 
visible cord,  there  are  times  of  total  harmony  and  joy.  And  a sweet 
reunion  with  that  happy,  carefree  child  from  long  ago.  B 

Peace  To  All  Beings 
Om  Shantih 
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Activities  and 


Evan  Church 


Soulful  activity  is  an  activity  in  which  one  is  totally 
immersed,  producing  intense  feelings  of  connectedness. 
In  this  state  of  complete  awareness,  one  can  experience 
feelings  of  joy,  calmness,  and  peace.  As  I understand  it,  it 
is  the  congruency  of  heart  and  mind.  The  story  of  the  past 
two  decades  of  my  life  underlines  the  relationship  I have  found 
between  this  connectedness  and  health  and  healing.  It  was  not  an 
easy  discovery. 

Twenty  one  years  ago  I had  my  first  heart  attack  and  my  life 
began  to  change.  In  many  ways  it  was  the  beginning  of  a new  life. 
Though  my  life  has  probably  moved  180  degrees  over  these  years  a 
lot  of  the  changes  have  only  become  clear  in  retrospect. 

I was  forty-nine  when  I had  the  heart  attack  and  up  until  then 
my  life  was  pretty  well  governed  by  living  in  the  future  and,  in 
every  part  of  my  life,  of  meeting  future  goals.  The  present  was  gov- 
erned primarily  by  what  impact  it  would  have  on  the  future  and  as 
a result  I often  did  not  fully  enjoy  things  as  they  happened.  I 
remember  looking  at  the  garden  my  wife  was  developing  and  saw 
not  today’s  beauty  but  rather  how  the  garden  would  look  in  the 
summer,  or  the  fall,  or  even  in  future  years. 

I did  not  experience  an  epiphany  in  1978.  Initially  the  only  con- 
cessions I made  to  my  damaged  heart  were  to  quit  smoking  50  or 
60  cigarettes  a day  and  to  start  jogging  as  part  of  the  Cardiac 
Rehabilitation  Program. 

The  program,  developed  by  Dr.  Terry  Kavanagh,  is  designed  to 
rebuild  the  heart  muscle  through  regular  exercise  and  is  regulated 
by  a medical  team  that  establishes  a level  of  walking  or  jogging,  to 
one’s  maximum  ability.  I was  soon  running  5 miles  a day,  5 times  a 
week  at  a pretty  slow  pace.  I thoroughly  enjoyed  going  out  each 
morning  at  dawn,  in  all  weather,  being  all  alone,  running  through 
the  local  streets  or  through  the  ravines  ofToronto.  I felt  alive,  I felt 


joy,  and  I had  a new  awareness  of  how  my  body  was  reacting  to  my 
efforts.  I did  not  realize  it  at  the  time  but  this  was  a soulful  activity. 

My  second  heart  attack  came  two  years  later  and  it  was  much,  less 
severe.  It  caused  very  little  new  damage  to  the  heart,  but  it  caused  my 
doctors  to  insist  on  a by-pass  operation.  The  operation  turned  out  to 
be  the  most  traumatic  experience  of  my  life.  I have  always  been  a per- 
son who  has  sought  control.  For  instance,  I would  not  let  the  dentist 
freeze  my  mouth  when  drilling  and  even  held  up  a hand  mirror  so  I 
could  watch  him  at  work.  I wanted  to  be  totally  aware  of  what  he  was 
doing  and  possibly  even  offer  advice  or  suggestions.When  it  came  to 
my  surgery,  I really  feared,  not  death  or  a stroke,  (which  was  more 
common  20  years  ago),  but  being  unable  to  watch  what  the  medical 
team  was  doing.  As  a result  I fought  the  anaesthetic  to  the  point 
where  I woke  up  on  the  operating  table  as  they  were  packing  my 
body  in  ice.  One  can  imagine  the  amount  of  additional  anaesthetic 
they  had  to  administer.  After  the  surgery  I again  fought  my  way  back 
to  consciousness. The  recovery  room  was  a terrifying  experience  as  I 
again  struggled  to  regain  control.  I had  recurring  nightmares  for 
some  years  after  and  I still  get  sweaty  hands  just  thinking  about  it. 

My  recuperation  at  home,  with  all  the  restrictions  on  activity,  was 
also  difficult  for  the  family  and  me:  Quite  by  chance  I read  a story  in  a 
magazine  about  a man  who  teaches  relaxation.  With  my  wife’s 
encouragement  I signed  up.  At  the  Relaxation  Response  Centre,  Eh 
Bay  taught  me  to  begin  to  relax  and  to  learn  about  breathing. This  was 
my  first  lesson  in  living  in  the  present.  It  was  a wonderful  experience. 
It  laid  a foundation  for  the  future  work  I was  to  do  in  managing  my 
healing  and  I believe  was  an  important  step  toward  soulful  activity. 

Exactly  one  year  after  the  first  surgery  I was  back  in  hospital.  My 
first  by-pass  had  not  been  successful.  My  arteries  and  new  grafts  had 
failed  and  a second  by-pass  operation  was  needed  immediately.  I was 
distressed  at  the  prospect  of  the  surgery  and  practiced  the  relaxation 
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Healing 


techniques  I had  learned  from  Eli.  With  the  help  of  his  lessons  the 
operation  was  much  less  traumatic  for  me.  I had  the  same  medical 
team  I had  the  previous  year.  Later  the  head  nurse  visited  me  to  say 
how  amazed  she  was  at  the  changes  in  both  my  behavior  and  attitude. 

The  second  by-pass  operation  pushed  me  to  learn  more  about  my 
health  and  how  I could  help  to  manage  it  better.  My  wife  and  daugh- 
ter were  my  research  assistants. They  helped  me  find  books  about  what 
I now  refer  to  as  soulfulness.  Among  others  I read  Hans  Selye, Viktor 
Frankl,  Herbert  Benson,  Norman  Cousins.  In  addition,  with  my  wife 
Babs  using  less  fat  in  cooking,  I started  to  reduce  my  intake  of  fat  and 
cholesterol  and  became  aware  of  how  food  impacts  my  health. 

By  1991  I obviously  I had  not  learned  my  lesson  for  I was  back 
in  the  intensive  care  unit  in  the  hospital,  this  time  with  unstable 
angina.  The  cardiologist  insisted  that  the  only  solution  was  a third 
by-pass. The  surgeon  said  another  operation  was  impossible,  there 
was  no  way  to  attach  the  grafts  to  my  diseased  arteries.  He  suggest- 
ed that  I find  another  solution. 

I did.  I found  Dr.  Dean  Ornish. 

In  the  spring  of  1992,  Dr  Ornish  agreed  to  see  me  as  a patient. 
This  was  the  best  alternative  to  having  a third  by-pass  operation. 
After  he  had  examined  me  at  his  office  in  Sausalito,  California,  he 
turned  to  my  wife  and  announced  that  he  would  write  two  pre- 
scriptions for  me  — the  first  was  for  a body  massage  and  the  second 
was  for  a private  yoga  class.  He  also  invited  us  to  sit  in  with  the 
research  group  meeting  that  evening.  He  recognized  my  high  level 
of  stress  and  of  anxiety,  a condition  that  I had  not  acknowledged. 
Thus  began  a major  life-style  change,  one  that  gave  me  an  immedi- 
ate feeling  of  well  being.  This  change  still  continues. 

Dr.  Ornish  has  developed  a program  that  reverses  cardiovascular 
heart  disease  through  a unique  combination  of  western  medical  sci- 
ence and  eastern  healing  philosophies.  What  distinguishes  him  from 


others  who  advocate  alternative  healing  methods  is  that  he  proved 
his  program  by  applying  accepted  scientific  methods  to  the  research 
and  to  measuring  the  results. The  28  participants  all  showed  reversal 
of  their  cardiovascular  heart  disease,  something  the  medical  profes- 
sion had  previously  not  imagined  possible.  The  results  were  pub- 
lished in  major  medical  journals.  He  also  published  the  results  in  a 
best-selling  book  Dean  Ornish’s  Program  For  The  Reversal  Of  Heart 
Disease. 

Exercise  is  an  important  facet  of  the  program.  While  Ornish 
advocates  a regular  walking  regimen  he  also  believes  strongly  that 
exercise  should  be  fun.  It  has  to  be  something  you  enjoy.  In  this  way 
the  activity  becomes  intense,  creates  awareness,  and  is  soulful. 

Diet  is  another  important  facet.  Here  Ornish  is  very  demanding.  In 
his  research,  he  used  a very  low  fat,  vegetarian  diet.  The  participants  in 
the  research  program  have  said  how  much  they  enjoyed  their  new 
food  regimen  and  how  they  became  totally  aware  of  what  they  ate.  As 
with  their  exercise,  the  experience  of  food  became  a soulful  activity. 
Nobody  called  it  that,  but  looking  back  I believe  that  is  what  it  was. 

It  has  been  recognized  for  some  years  that  stress  is  a major  con- 
tributor to  heart  disease.  Most  people  think  of  stress  as  being  caused 
by  external  factors  - job,  marriage,  divorce,  etc.  Ornish  acknowl- 
edges the  external,  but  he  stresses  that  our  stress  is  mainly  internal. 
We  cause  it  ourselves  by  our  attitudes  and  ambitions.  We  cannot 
always  control  the  factors  that  cause  external  stress  but  Ornish 
proved,  as  others  have  before,  that  internal  stress  can  be  more  easily 
managed  with  awareness.  As  a medical  doctor  his  solution  to  inner 
stress  was  not  to  prescribe  drugs.  Rather,  he  had  the  participants 
learn  yoga.  In  yoga  one  uses  exercises  to  stretch  every  muscle  in  the 
body,  the  toes,  back,  legs,  arms  and  even  the  eyes.  As  each  muscle  is 
stretched,  one  focuses  on  the  muscle  and  on  the  sensations  felt.This 
can  be  a profoundly  soulful  activity. 
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I walk  at  a speed  at  which  I feel  comfortable  and  for 
as  many  minutes  as  I am  enjoying  the  walk.  And  I 
have  stopped  carrying  a stop  watch.  Rather  than 
competing  with  myself,  I am  more  relaxed  and 
more  aware  of  the  pleasure  of  walking. 


Ornish  describes  a major  problem  for  North  Americans.  It  is  iso- 
lation from  our  feelings,  isolation  from  even  being  able  to  identify 
our  feelings  or  to  express  them.  He  believes  that  this  might  be  the 
prime  cause  of  heart  disease.  He  therefore  refers  to  this  part  of  the 
program  as  Open  Your  Heart. 

The  research  group  met  twice  a week  to  explore  and  discuss  their 
feelings.  Ornish  proved  that  even  the  most  uptight  male  could  learn 
about  his  feelings  and  learn  to  enjoy  expressing  them  to  others.  I par- 
ticipated in  his  group  and  discovered  how  deeply  satisfying  it  can  be. 

In  addition  the  participants  learned  to  meditate,  to  sit  quietly, 
and  to  reduce  the  constant  thinking  and  perpetual  activity  that  dis- 
tracts one  from  acquiring  awareness.  Some  describe  the  taming  of 
the  mind  as  being  similar  to  taming  wild  horses. 

I would  say  without  hesitation  that  this  part  of  the  program  is 
truly  a soulful  activity.  My  own  experience  is  that  the  Open  Your 
Heart  component  is  the  primary  reason  for  the  success  of  Ornish  in 
the  reversal  of  heart  disease. 

I have  easily  followed  the  exercise  regimen  as  it  was  merely  a 
continuation  of  the  program  I had  been  following  for  13  years.  What 
has  changed  is  that  today  I am  less  driven  to  try  to  cover  even  more 
miles  at  a faster  pace.  I walk  at  a speed  at  which  I feel  comfortable 
and  for  as  many  minutes  as  I am  enjoying  the  walk.  And  I have 
stopped  carrying  a stop  watch.  Rather  than  competing  with  myself, 
I am  more  relaxed  and  more  aware  of  the  pleasure  of  walking. 

As  for  the  diet,  I am  more  aware  than  ever  of  the  food  I am  eat- 
ing and  surprisingly  I tend  to  eat  more  slowly,  and  have  a greater 
appreciation  for  what  I am  eating.  I have  modified  the  Ornish  diet 
and  I now  eat  additional  protein  by  eating  salmon,  chicken,  or 
turkey  breast  and  a little  more  fat  from  olive  oil.  I think  eating  is 
now  a soulful  activity  for  me. 


I practice  yoga  almost  daily  and  take  classes  twice  a week.Yoga 
has  become  a very  important  part  of  my  life.  In  addition  to  the  phys- 
ical benefits,  with  the  great  teacher  I have,  it  is  a soulful  activity. 

I have  surprised  myself  by  being  able  to  really  explore  my  feelings 
and  even  being  able  to  express  them.  Ten  years  ago  I would  not  have 
been  able  to  imagine  writing  this  sentence.  This  has  made  a great  dif- 
ference to  my  life,  and  particularly  to  my  children  who  are  grown  up 
and  have  their  own  families.  Among  other  things,  I enjoy  being  able 
to  give  these  adult  kids,  sons  as  well  as  daughter,  a hug  whenever  I see 
them.  I am  no  longer  an  aloof  father.  Today  I am  involved. 

About  five  years  ago  five  other  heart  patients  and  I,  who  were 
interested  in  the  Dean  Ornish  program,  formed  a group  to  help  each 
other  adhere  to  the  regimen.  There  are  now  10  men  and  women  in 
the  group  and  we  meet  every  Tuesday  for  three  hours.  We  discuss 
diet,  exercise,  test  results,  and  any  new  research,  then  we  do  one  hour 
of  yoga  and  in  the  third  hour  we  explore  and  talk  about  our  feelings. 
All  of  us  in  the  group  have  made  significant  changes  in  our  fives,  we 
are  more  relaxed,  we  eat  more  wisely.  I am  certain  that  each  has 
experienced  some  reversal  of  his  or  her  heart  disease.  We  have  each 
benefited  from  changes  to  our  attitudes  to  fife.  And  some  of  us,  if  not 
all,  would  say  that  we  understand  soulful  activity. 

In  1995, 1 was  diagnosed  with  Fibromyalgia,  a disease  that  attacks 
the  fiber  in  one’s  muscles,  causing  almost  constant  pain.  I have  tried 
many  allopathic  and  homeopathic  remedies  with  marginal  success.  I 
am  discovering  that  what  works  best  for  me  in  trying  to  manage 
Fibromyalgia  is  exactly  the  same  regimen  I have  learned  and  used  to 
manage  heart  disease. 

I am  not  there  yet,  I have  a great  deal  to  learn.  Soulful  activity 
does  not  promise  perfect  wellness. What  it  does  is  help  the  healing, 
and  it  makes  my  fife  more  meaningful.  O 


MY  PRACTICE 

An  activity  which  is  intense,  and  which  one  thoroughly  enjoys  is  probably  soulful.  By  following  a regimen  of  healthy  activities 
done  in  a soulful  way  it  is  possible  to  heal  oneself.  I have  discovered  that  learning  to  do  things  soulful ly  requires  time,  and  con- 
siderable effort,  because  for  most  of  us  the  changes  are  very  significant.  In  my  case,  the  changes  have  resulted  from  learning 
and  from  circumstances  covering  more  than  two  decades. 
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you  to  the  principles  and  practices  of  Action  Research. 


Phonics  in  the  Literacy  Program 

Guest  Editor:  David  Booth 

Not  only  does  this  Orbit  issue  report  on  research  which  ends  the 
reading  wars,  it  also  contains  instructional  strategies,  warning 
signals  for  children  who  are  failing  to  flourish  in  their  early  years, 
and  recommendations  for  remedial  strategies,  books,  and  materi- 
als. A MUST-READ  for  every  elementary  school  principal  AND 
primary  level  teacher. 


From  Reform  to  Renewal:  Beyond  Bill  160 

Guest  Editor:  Andy  Hargreaves 

This  Orbit  issue  takes  a stand  in  the  educational  debate  in  Ontario  on 
the  cost  and  quality  of  the  public  school  system.  Armed  with  interna- 
tional research,  the  authors  identify  the  problems  that  must  be 
addressed  if  educational  reform  is  to  be  effective. 

School  Leadership  in  Transition 

Guest  Editor:  Kenneth  Leithwood 

Examines  what  recent  government  changes  to  education  mean  to 
school  principals  - those  people  most  often  named  as  directly  respon- 
sible for  success  or  failure  of  changes  in  schools.  Special  emphasis  on 
what  the  research  says  about  effective  school  leadership. 


Complete  and  mail  your  payment  today  to:  ORBIT  SALES  AND 
CIRCULATION,  2903  Kingston  Road,  Scarborough,  Ont.,  M1M  1N6 
For  more  information:  Tel:  (416)  267-2185  Fax:  (416)  265-7786 


The  New  Face  of  Teaching 

Guest  Editors:  Carol  Rolheiser  and  Kim  Gordon 
The  new  face  of  teaching  is  not  afraid  of  accountability,  of 
higher  standards,  or  of  an  increasingly  challenging  student 
population.  The  new  face  of  teaching  wants  what  every  generation  of 
teachers  has  always  wanted  - to  make  a difference  in  the  lives  of 
students.  The  authors  in  this  Orbit  issue  offer  learning  strategies  for 
teachers  that  will  help  them  make  this  difference.  Special  emphasis 
on  new  teachers. 

Safe  Schools  ’99 

Guest  Editor:  Stu  Auty 

This  Orbit  issue  is  a unique,  indepth  document  on  the  challenges 
facing  educators  who  want  to  create  - maintain  - safe  schools. 
Features  up-to-date  research,  basics  of  a comprehensive  approach, 
strategies  to  reduce  violence. 
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